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RS. KAVANAUGH’S maid entered 
the room, ‘with # bouquet of violets 
in» her, hand.) |'\It' was) Cliristmas 

Eve. :| ‘ 
“Some flowers for Miss Elletton,”. she said. 

“«Ouptain Ingleby, left-them.” 

“ Misa.) Ellerton ‘is. at, ” said her |mistress. 
‘Put the flowers do 

When the maid had left the pean, Mrs. Kav- 
anaugh took up,the bouquet. 

* It is time this. nonsense was puta ‘stop. to,” 
she said to herself, ‘It was_all.veryjqwell for 
Laura and he to play together imthe old garden, 
when they were children, and hunt forishells: 
Miantinomi beach ;. but. now it, is quite an 
affair, Since I married Col. ‘Kavanaugh, and 
have gained a position in New York society, my 





dnced her into. our set. 
or her: to' goon, with 
rahis childish love-affair, 
would be too absurd.”’ 
|), 1 She was fingering the 
fc flowers; as° she ‘thus 
» soliloquized.:' Suddenly, 
she disentangled a note, 
which had been hidden 
wommong them, and which 
ymdw fell to the floor. 

SE : She etodk: it up, and 
a> waw/ as she had ex-_ 
pected, that it was ad- 

tivdivesgéd' ‘to: her niece. 
For:# moment she held 
it, irresolutely: then she 
_ looked for a pair of scis- 
sors, and began to neat the:envelope. 

“The girlis in:my charge, for the winter,”’ she 
added, ‘‘ amd ‘for that ‘time: I stand in the light 
of a mother to sher.)»d; haverairight to see that 
she doesn’t ruin her prospects imlife. Here is Mr. 
Witherby, with a:niillion at:léast; dying to marry: 
her. Captain Ingleby has rothing but his pay.” 

By this time she had cut the envelope open, 
and progdéfied, deliberately, to read the note. 

‘¢ Miss Ellerton;’’ she read, “has not forgotten, 
perhaps, ‘our last) conversation, which was in- 
terrupted by theentrance of her aunt. Let me 
refer to it again. If the answer is a favorable 

; if there is the least hope for me, will Miss 
m wear these violets, to-night ?’’ 
“Mrs. Kavanaugh comprehended the situation 
ata glance. ‘I'll manage it,’’ she said. 
(417) 
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quet to her own room, and 


An hour later, when rpc: et from | 


her walk, Mrs. Kavanaugh ws her. 

** My love,’’ she said, ho a small jewel 
case, ‘here is something pretty for you to wear 
in your hair, at the little ball I give, in your 
honor, to-night.” 

Laura took the case from her aunt's hand, and 
opening it, saw 6 bandeau of filagree. 

‘Oh! how lovely,” she oried. ‘‘ Auntie dear, 
you are too kind. What can I 6 for you?” 

‘Make yourself as pretty ae possible, for to- 
night,”’ said the lady; kissing the girl's fair cheek. 

“Why, auntie, what do you mean?” 

‘«T mean that I want you to look your prettiest, 
to-night, for Mr. ‘Withérby is coming, and you 
have but to say the word to become his wife.’’ 

Laura's cheeks flushed, and her eyes fell. 

“Oh! aunt Kavanaugh,’” was-all she said. 

‘I've observed qyour preferehoe for Captain 
Ingleby,’’ went om lier aunt, not noticing the 
exclamation, ‘‘and have wondered at it. Now I 
won't stand by, and seé any man trifie with 
you.” 

‘Trifle with me?” cried Laura.’ Gp. 

“Yes! for Captain Ingleby. cantéiiafford to 
marry, and knows it; and that I call trifling. 1 
Suppose you are aware a 
Arctic expedition ?”’ 

‘*The Arctic expedition ! 
believe it,”’ faltered Laura. ; 

She eaid nothing, for a moment or two, but #h® 
pressed her hand against her heart, and the 
eolor left her cheeks and lips. The blow was a 


No—I—I—I 





tb thinking 


r aunt, 


another word. She only weet her fess. 
left the-room.: © |!) 

“Look at Laura,” she nialieed to Mrs. 
Miramel, at the ball, that evening: | ‘‘ Isn't she in 
spirits? And so lovely? How-Athat bandeau 
becomes her. . Entre nous, ma Chere; elevating: 
her voice, so that it might reach Captain’ 
who stood near, “it is Witherby’s gift, tooy 
not mistaken. He can afford: to (real ve 
tokens, you. know !?") a a o 

Captain Ingleby waited to hear tio more. He 
had ‘come, ‘hoping to ‘see his violets in Lauré’s 
hair, and\when he first saw the bandeat, his 
heart failed “hai! But he persuaded himself, 

perhaps, the note had miscarried. Now, 
er, jealously over-mastered him. He gave 
One glance after Laura, as she moved down the 
room,on Mr. Witherby’s arm, her cheeks flushed 
with excitement, her eyes glowing; one glance, 
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-half-tender, half-reproachful ; and then he made 
his way out of the room. 

That evening; Mr. Witherby laid his hand and 
his great fortune at Laura’s feet, and she rejected 
both. The next day, she received a letter, from 


Captain Ingleby. 


“J ovéd 


we played together, as 


you,” he wrote, my whole } ble tidings. The Arctic expedition was lost. 
heart.and soul. - I lived only for you, ever since } vessel had been last seen, under, sail, surrounded 
children, on Miantinomi } by icebergs. A whaler, that had spoken it, had 
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kind? Why could you mot have told me the 
truth at once? I have joined the Arctic expe- 
dition, as a volunteer, and leave my native lan, 
to-day, never to return, perhaps—~ 
‘* To-day,” she repeated, with whitening lips, 
“to-day. And itis Christmas, and I had expected 
to be so happy.” 
The letter fell from 
© her trembling hands ; 
she swayed unsteadi- 
ly from side to side ; 
and then fell to the 
floor, as. the ' dove 
» falls, when the. arrow 
pierces «its ‘tender 
heart. . 
Weeks later, she 
lay in her. own cham- 
‘ber, at. home, in’ the 
humble cottage where 
she was born, .and 
her widowed mother 
sat by her side, fear 
ing that her child wae 
to be lost to her for- 
_ ever. At last, when 
all hope seemed gone, 
Mrs. Kavanaugh was 
summoned. The sight 
of the poor, pale, 
.. bopeless young face, 
5 filled her with keen 
4 remorse, and she con- 
, fessed what she bad 
done,. putting the 
bunch of faded vio- 
lets, and the little 
letter that accom- 
panied them, in Lau- 
Ta’s hands. 

Laura read the 
lines, her eyes bright 
with joy. 

“He. loved me,” 
she whispered, softly, 
and hid the dead vio- 
lets in her bosom. 
“He loved me, after 
all. We may yet be 
happy.” 

With the summer, 
however, came terri- 

The 


beach. You must have understood all this, If} only escaped, by a miracle; and some days 
my hopes were vain, why was your manner so‘ after, one of the boats of the lost ship had been 
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picked up, crushed gnd water-logged. Every 
soul was lost, her lover with the rest. 

The dreary daysand weeksdraggedon. Laura 
hid her pain and. sorrow, and. strove to do her 
duty. But gradually her strength failed; her 
cheek paled ; and her step grew more feeble. 

‘She is dying ofa broken heart,”’ said all. 

The old garden, whose paths hie childish feet 
had trod, and where her 
played so often, as boy, and. was her favorite 
resort. While her. strength lasted, she spent 
most of her leisure time, im it; and when at last 
her tottering limbs failed, she sat in her invalid’s 
chair, in front of the cottage door. 


One afternoon, she was in this accustomed. 


spot. Every shrub and leaf glowed atid quivered 


with the splendor of the dying day. The sun- 
flowers nooded their gaudy heads in the breeze ; 
the swallows, soon to fly southward, darted to and 


eee 


fro; and thyme, aed ‘old-fashioned herbs, filled 
the air with sweet and spicy, odors. 

Laura sat there silent; her weary head lying 
back, her thin hands folded, thinking of her 
lover’s nameless grave, far away amid the wintry 
solitudes of the Arctic Sea. She pictured to 
herself how he had died, with her image in his 
heart, her name on his,lips, yet never knowing 
how she Sule: ey! believing she was 
faithless. 

“Oh! if a letter ‘could have reached him,” 
she sighed. “ If he could only have known the 
truth.” Then, afters pause, she murmured : «| 
am so tired, so tired... When will my poor heart 
beatrest?”?. 

The days passed on, and Laura grew too fecble, 
even to sit out of doors.. December set in unusu- 
ally stormy, _ Every hour | almost brought intelli- 
mee dlepiean 08 Night after night Laura , 
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lay awake, listening to the fierce gales, as they 
shook the cottage, and shuddering sympatheti- 
cally. 

Thus Christmas drew on. Every time the old 
doctor, who had known her from childhood, 
came to see her, he went away more and more 
disheartened. ‘‘ She may hold out until Spring,” 
he would say to himself, “but no longer; the 
rough winds of March will end the tragedy: and 
yet she has no positive disease: it is a broken 
heart, of which she is dying.” 

Christmas had come. No sun rose, that day. 
Instead, there was a whirl of falling, driving 
snow, blotting out the whole landscape. Yet, for 
quite an hour, a traveller, had been breasting the 
tempest, holding his hat on, as he bent to the gale, 
and fighting wind and drift by turns. He had 
alighted at the nearest station, from the night-train 
from New York, an hour after day-break, and had 
vainly tried to hire a conveyance. But no one 
would risk his horses, at any price, in that tempest. 

Laura had risen, and was sitting in a chair, by 
the window.. She was thinking how different 
Christmas, a year before, had been. 

Suddenly, she heard the gate-latch ‘click, and 
then, directly, feet stamping the snow off’ on the 
step; next the outer door was pushed open ;' and 
immediately that of the apartnient in which she sat. 

She looked hastily up. A tall figure stood 
over her. The face she saw was changed ; 
blanched and wan; and just now quivering with 
excitement ; but she recognized it at a glance. 





“Oh! Richard, Richard,” she cried, and tried 
to rise. 

Captain Ingleby, for he it was, uit ler in 
his arms, as she was sinking back, half-fainting, 
into the chair. 

‘Ts it really you? You are not a ghost from 
the dead,’ she whispered, her radiant eyes 
uplifted to his face. “Is it really you?” 

For weeks thereafter, even Captain Ingleby, 
who loved her so dearly, scarcely dared to ‘hope 
for her life. But in the end, she recovered, yes, 
and lived to hear him tell, again and again, the 
story of his rescue. How he had floated 
away, on an ice-floe; been picked up by some 
Esquimaux ; and had lived with them, till a whaler 
came and rescued him. 

“ But amid all my perils,” he said, “I never 
ceased to love you. Fickle as I thought you, I 
could not tear you from my heart. ‘When I 
reached New York,'my first visit was to your 
aunt’s, in hopes, at least, to hear from you. 
There I learned ‘the truth. ¥ took’ the night 
express, got off at Thorn’ station, and huge my 
way through the storm.” 

In ‘the early Spring, her Health and youth 
renewed, her soul filled with gratitude and hap- 
piness, Laura became Captain Ingleby’s wife. 

“Ah! love,” she often says; “the agony of 
that first Christmas was ‘not so cruel after all ; 
for it made me realize, more keenly than’ I ever 
could have realized otherwise, the bliss of that 
Szcond CuristMas.” ® 
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Waar can I tell thee of thy vanished treasure? 
’ The pearl that God hath hidden from thy gaze, 
Only to leave thee longings without measure, 
Unresting nights and length of bitter days. 


‘Vain yearnings for the sound of baby voices, 
“Whose echo sometimes fills the silent air, 
~ ‘Making thee thrill as one who swift rejoices, 
Piercing thy heart then with reneWed despair. 


~ Oh! miother-heart, so lonely and so weary. 
For him thou bearest all. the world’s worst pain. 
His sinless feet ne’er trod Earth's pathways dreary, 
Nor care nor sorrow dawned on that pure brain. 


Not his were stormy days and skies that lower, 
Only Harth’s fairest days did he behold. 

He knew Spring's sweetness, Summer's balmy hour, 

' Nor Autumn’s gray, nor Winter's sullen cold. 


His coming was, just as the sun discloses, 
The tender snow-drops, first frail gift of Spring. 
gg oo cor paorypencean erase choi 
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How fair he looked, when, soft above his sleeping, 
: The roses lay, ti o’er sweet! thrown. + 
A vision giv’n to melt our hearts to weeping, 

And one sad mother-heart to make forlorn. 





Yet the day cometh, surely, dear, if slowly, 

When thou shalt. waken from thy dream of pain, 
When angel-voices, loving, sweet and holy, 

Shall whisper, “ Peace,” to aching heart and brain. 


“ Peace, for the babe died not, nor yet is sleeping, 
Safe in thy Father’s arms he smiles to see 

The angel-host their watch around him keeping,’ 
Amid the glories of Eternity. 


“That alabaster form, so pure and holy, 

O’er which all wept, so lonely was the sight, 
Was not thy boy, it was the image solely 

Of the young cherub flown to realms of light.” 


; 


And, some day, dear, when Death unbars Earth’s portal, 


When thy last woes are o’er, thy last tears shed, 
When, o’er the mortal, triumphs the immortal, 
Thou’lt see thy baby smiling by thy bed. 





THE NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 


BY MABRY 


“« How far is it-through the forest?” 

“ Fifteen versts, my lord.” 

“ah! °* 

The speaker, a young man of five-and-twenty, 


and with an air of distinction justifying the rank 


assigned to him, shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke, and looked, up at the wild, winter sky, 
that frowned down, gray and, gloomy, on the 
wastes of snow that covered the landscape. 

‘* Hadn’t you better. wait till morning, my 
lord ?”’ said the post-master.' ‘It will be quite 
dark in half.an hour.” 

‘« But we can find our way, can’t we? It isn’t 
going to snow, is it? The Mowjik isn’t afraid?” 

“Oh! the Mowik obeys orders, and asks no 
questions. He dare not.’’ 

“Well, then, we will go on... I ought to have 
been at my destination early this morning, and 
would haye been but for an accident, a:station 
back.” t 

He lit a cigar, with these words, and sprang 
briskly; into the sledge, which disappeared, at 
once, in the forest. 

_t{I know, now, who. he is,’’ said the other, as 
he Went back to his warm room. “It is the 
young Baron Von Berg, who is to marry pretty 
Countess Olga. The wedding comes off to-merrow, 
and he was due this morning. I don’t envy, 
him his cold ride,” spreading out his hands 
before the stove, “‘ or the riskshe runs. I hada 
mind to speak of them more plainly, but it’s best 
as it is perhaps: he’d only have laughed at them 
as idle fears, and thought me ® coward for 
mentioning them.” ; 

Travellers by post, in Russia, change horses 
about every ten miles. For this: purpose there 
are stations on all the main roads. ' Usually, the 
same sledge is used for the whole journey; but 
the driver is changed with the horses. 

For some time, the baron smoked on in silence. 
The air, meantime, became keener; the rising 
wind whirled the snow into his face; the dark- 
ness gathered denser and more dense, 

‘“‘You know tha road)?’ he said, at. last; ad- 
dressing the driver. 

“Yes! my lord. I haye trayelled it, day and 
night, for twenty years.” 

«But not often on a night like this ?”’ 

“No! ButIcan’timistakeit: Itrunsstraight 
through the forest, as you see.” 
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“But I don’t see. This fine, drifting snow 
almost blinds me, If it should come on to storm, 
we couldn’t see an inch before us.”’ 

‘In that event,’’ said the Mowik, ‘we'll have 
to trust to the horses, They'd know the road, 
even if I didn’t,” 

‘* Ah}’’ said the young man, and again relapsed 
into silence. 

How the wind howled. How the branches of 
the leafless trees writhed and groaned. How 
ghost-like. the sombre firs looked in the gloom. 
The, traveller’s cigar had gone out, and he now 
took another. By its light he looked at his 
watch, ‘Twenty minutes since we left the post- 
house,” he murmured, ‘A quarter of the 
journey completed. So far, so good.” 

He smoked on, after this, in silence. The 
jingle of. the horses’ bells, the rattle of the 
harness, the whiz of the runners over the 
snow, and the crack of the Mowtk’s whip, be- 
came so monotonous, at last, that he began to be 
drowsy ; and no wonder, for he had not been in 
bed for two nights, haying’ been travelling all 
that time. 

He thought ‘of his betrothed. The Countess 
Olga was not only as lovely as a dream; she was 
witty and charming also. The marriage was one 

Jove, on both sides, The baron had met 

; at Baden-Baden, the year before. An 

t-had soon followed, and the wedding 

he winter. He was now on his way to 

claim his bride; The delay, he felt sure, was 

making her anxious. ‘ Dear. girl,’’ he said, “I 

can see her now, with her eager eyes and pale 

face, going to the window, every few minutes, to 

look if my sledge is coming: oh! how happy we 
shall both be, when I arrive, an hour hence.” 

Suddenly he was woke from his’ reverie, by 
the furious swish of the Mowjik's whip. The 
horses seemed to be wild, with terror. They 
were going at-full gallop, snorting, fiercely. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” he» asked, rousing 
himself. ‘ 

“Don’t. you hear?’ cried the, Mowik, in a 
frightened voice: _ “The wolves! . There are 
a score of ’em—Saint Izaak protect us |’ 

The young man had often heard of this peril to 
the traveller, during winter, in Russia; but had 
regarded these narratives. as more. or less ex- 
aggerated. Even now he could hardly understand 
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the Moujik’s terror. .It was not till he became 
aware of a peculiar sound, that appeared to be 
coming nearer every instant, that he awoke to a 
' full consciousness of the danger. It was a sound 
compounded of a bark and a snarl; and with it 
came the patter as of scores of rapid feet on the 
hard crust of snow: a sound that rose over the 
tinkle of the bells, the snort of the horses, the 
swish of the Mowjik’s whip, and even the moaning 
of the wintry wind. His very blood ran cold as 
he heard it. There was in it something in- 
describably fearful. Shading his eyes with his 
hand, he peered into the twilight, behind, from 
out of which the sounds proceeded. We say 
twilight, for though night had actually set in, the 
glare from the snow threw a ghastly half-light 
over everything. In this dim radiance, he saw, 
or thought he saw, what seemed a wild torrent 
of black forms, tumbling madly over each other, 
like some black flood shooting down rapids. But 
now it was gone. Only the dark shadows of the 
far-off firs were seen, and above these shadows 
the spectral firs themselves, shivering, now and 
then, as it were, in the icy atmosphere; while 
high over all, swept past the leaden-colored, 
ominous storm-clouds. No. There it was again, 
resolving itself, as it came nearer, into a mass 


of dusky forms, mixed all together, and careering 
down on the sledge. * He could see, even at that 
distance, the gleam of a hundred hungry eyes, 
and hear, every moment, more and more distinct, 
the snarling and yelping. ™ 

‘We are lost,” cried the Mouwjik, glancing over 


his shoulder. 
gain on us.” 
But the baron came of a long line of knightly 


‘‘Oh! my lord baron, how they 





heels, the hungry pack followed tumultuously, 
a dark, swaying mass, yelping and snarling. 

The mighty beast rolled over, stone dead, so 
sure had been the aim, and for a second of 
time, the pack appeared checked in its career. 
But the next instant, the body disappeared under 
the advancing mass, that, poured down on the 
sledge like the Vistula in flood. 

« Faster, faster,”’ cried the young man, fitting 
another bullet into his breech-loader. 

The frightened steeds required no whip, 
however: instinct made them fully aware of 
their peril; and they were thundering on now, 
with wildly heaving flanks, and strained, out- 
stretched necks. 

“Ha! he has it,” the baron cried, as he 
brought down another wolf, the one that had 
taken the place of the dead leader, ‘and you 
and you—great heavens, will nothing stop 
them?’ 

For theugh no less than six had now fallen, 
others came pouring on. If it had been a score 
he had slain, it would have been the same. They 
were now within twenty yards of the sledge. 
Two gaunt wolves went down before his rifle. 
Now they were within fifteen yards. The fore- 
most was so nigh, indeed, that the traveller 
seemed actually to feel his hot breath. 

‘¢ Faster, faster,’”’ he cried. 

Mad with terror, the Moujik applied his lash. 
The horses sprang forward anew, as if concen- 
trating all their strength in a last effort, and, for 
a moment, the wolves seemed to be falling 
behind. But just as the baron was congratula- 
ting himself on this, there came a burst of howls 
from ahead ; a new troop dashed out of the forest 


. ancestors, many of whom had led forlorn hopes, } there; the stéeds’ recoiled on their haunches, 


or fallen in hopeless sallies, and he was not one 
to die without a struggle, or even to lose his 
presence of mind, although in face of the greatest 
and most unexpected of dangers. 

“Courage, courage,” he said. ‘I have my 
rifle here. Enever travel without it. Only keep 
your horses up to their work.” | — 

Meantime, the wolves came on swiftly, and it 


was plain, that in five minutes they would be on 3 


him. He cocked his rifle, coolly, and waited. 

“ The whole forest ig alive with them,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘In this half-light, they look like 
hundreds. I doubt if a dozen rifles would turn 
them back. The very momentum of those behind 
will impel the mass onward, no matter how many 
fall in front. Here goes !’’ 

He fired, as he spoke, at the foremost of the 
gang, a great, gaunt giant, famished with a long 


winter, who was coming on, with head erect, $ torn with doubt. 


teeth glittering, and hairs on end, while, at his 


with a wild snort; a’ huge, shaggy “monster 
sprang at the throat of the off horse: the sledge 
stopped with a jerk, that nearly threw the baron 
from his feet; and then the wolves, in what 
seemed one dense mass, precipitated themselves, 
from front and rear alike, upon their prey. 

Meanwhile the Countess Olga had been suffering 
torments of anxiety and doubt. Her lover had 
been expected long ago, and as the posts ran 
with great regularity, his non-appearance began 
to be alarming. As hour after hour passed, and 
the darkness approached, the poor girl, who had 
been walking the floor, going to the window to 
look out every few minutes, could no longer 
maintain silence. 

‘«‘T am sure something terrible has happened,” 
she said, wringing her hands. ‘I am sure of it.” 

Her mother tried to cheer her, though herself 
‘* Perhaps,” she urged, ‘the 
sledge has broken down, between two post- 
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stations: that would cause delay in getting 
another—” 

“Do you really think so?”’ cried the daughter, 
eagerly. “Do you really think so? But, oh! 
mamma, that would compel them to cross the 
forest after dark, and you know the wolves have 
been so thick there this terrible winter.” 

Alas! the mother, for an hour past, had been 
thinking of this very danger. What could she 
say to comfort her child? 

“Only last week,’”’ cried the girl, with a 
shudder, stopping in her walk again, ‘they 
devoured a poor Mowjik, 9s you know, who had 
been belated—” 

“Yes! I know, dear. But it’s not likely Carl 
would venture, after night: they wouldn’t let 
him, at the post-station. Try to be quiet, my 
love. Bright and early, to-morrow, he will be 
here.” 

“They couldn’t stop him at the station. You 
know that, mamma, as well as I do. & ou tell 
me to be quiet,” wringing her hands, “to wait till 
morning. I shall die, from suspense, before 
morning. Even now—” 

But she broke down, and covered her face with 
her hands, shuddering. 

«¢ At the worst, he will be armed,’’ interposed 
the mother. ‘ He was the best shot at Baden- 
Baden, as Alexis has often told us. Come, rest 
your head on me, dear: don’t give way so: I’m 
sure all will be right. Ah! here comes Alexis 
himself. I have been wondering where he was. 
He will tell you there is no danger.” 

The brother, a tall, handsome man, with that 
blonde German beauty that so many of the 
Russian upper-classes possess, came up to his 
sister, with a quick step, and stooping down, 
kissed her, speaking in a voice of assured 
confidence, that carried comfort in its very tone, 

*« Look up, Olga, dear, look up,” he said, ‘‘ and 
bid me ‘God speed.’ I don’t think there’s the 
least. cause for alarm, but as I’ve seen, all the 
afternoon, how nervous you are, I’ve ordered 
out half a dozen sledges, with a score of our 
fellows, all armed, and am going throngh the 
forest, as far as the post-station on the other side. 
We shall be sure to get news there, even if we 
don’t meet Carl half-way.” 

The girl threw her arms about her brother’s 
neck, and burst into a tempest of tears and sobs. 

‘‘Oh! thank you, thank you,” she cried, in 
broken words. ‘You always were brave, you 
always were good. But there,” springing sud- 
denly away from him, “go, go, every minute is 
precious.” 

A moment after, the sledges were heard 
driving swiftly away, the bells of the horses 
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ringing out, and the torches, of which each sledge 
carried two, lighting up the scene till it was 
almost like day. 

Alexis, like his mother, was more alarmed 
than he would admit. The night had now fallen, 
but the forest was lit up by the many torches, 
and was eminently picturesque : fir-trees heavily 
laden with snow; dark clouds overhead; the 
whole appearing, for a moment, in the red glare, 
and then fading into darkness behind. Suddenly, 
Alexis started, and turned to a brother officer, 
who sat at his side, one of the guests who had 
been bidden to the wedding, and who had 
volunteered to accompany him. 

“ Hark!’ he said. ‘What is that? Great 
heavens! not the wolves?’ 

For that terrible sound, which had startled 
Carl, was now heard, by the others. It was, 
however, still far distant. 

“T hope the baron has not ventured into the 
forest,’’ said the officer. ‘‘ If so—’’ 

“Tf so,’ interrupted Alexis, ‘they. are 
pursuing him. I know that cry well, it is their 
cry of the chase.” 

*¢ Forward, then,’”’ answered the other, ‘‘ not a 
minute is to be lost. Whip up, you sluggard.” 

The Mouwjik, thus addressed, lashed up his 
horses, which broke into a fierce gallop. 

** Listen,” cried Alexis, a moment after, ‘‘ that, 


; surely, was a rifle-shot. It is he.’’- 


But though they both listened now, intently, 
they heard no second shot, 

‘You must have--been mistaken,” said the 
officer, drawing a deep breath of relief. ‘I 
can hear the infernal howling, but nothing 
else—’’ 

“No! there it is again. Great God, we shall 
be too late. There must be hundreds of them, 
from their noise. No single rifle can keep them 
back. Forward, forward.’’ And he rose to his 
feet, and seizing the Mowik’s whip, himself, 
lashed the horses. 

‘Yes, there it is again. How gallantly he 
fights,” cried the officer. ‘One, two, three. 
He has a breech-loader—”’ 

‘“* But it has no effect. He wouldn’t be firing 
so often, if it had. He must be miles away, the 
sound is so remote. Oh! who will break the 
news to Olga ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing,” said the officer, “is so deceptive, 
as to distance, than sound, in an atmosphere like 
this, half laden with snow. It is as misleading 
as sound in a fog.”’ ; 

At that instant, their horses, which had been 
tearing along at the maddest speed, suddenly 
shied wildly, almost upsetting the sledge. At 
the same moment, a dark, tumultuous mass 
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rushed out of the forest just ahead, and swept on 
like a black, tempest-driven cloud. 

“Tt is a new pack,” said the officer, leaping 
also to his feet, and shading his eyes, as he peered 
into the gloom ahead, down the long, straight, 
and seemingly endless forest road. ‘No wonder 
the horses shied. Ha! I see him, by the flash 
of his rifle-shot. He is alone. The snow is black 
with wolves before and behind. Oh! for a 
minute more of time.”’ 

He had cocked his own rifle as he spoke, but 
waited to fire, for the light that had been shed on 
the scene ahead, by the flash of Carl’s rifle, had 
faded, and now all was darkness in the distance 
there, the torches, as yet, failing to penetrate so 
far through the gloom. 

Alexis also stood erect, with cocked weapon, 
while the Mowik lashed the horses again and 
again, furiously. Both the young men held their 
breath in the excitement. All at once, the awful 
clamor ahead broke into a wild crescendo, that 
curdled their very blood. Then followed a mo- 
ment of death-like silence. This was succeeded 
by a sudden breaking away of the gloom in front, 
the darkness rolling off in what seemed wave on 
wave of lurid mist, as they dashed up, and their 
torches illuminated the scene. 

“The sledge is down,”’ cried the officer, in un- 
controllable excitement. “The horses are strug- 
gling under an avalanche of wolves. I see nothing 
of the baron—”’ 

“Yes, there he is,” interrupted Alexis, with a 
shout of exultation, that ended with a catch of 
the breath, that was almost a sob. ‘He was 
only, for a moment, borne down. He is on his 
feet again. How he swings his sabre, right and 
left. He has cut a circle clear about him. It is 
but for an instant only, however. Fire—in God’s 
name, fire. We must take the risk.” 


He added this, as he glanced at the corpses. 








But that instant had been enough. The other 
sledges, by this time, had come up, and were 


now seconding the rapid fire with which Alexis 
and his brother officer had accompanied the 
words they had spoken. The fusillade was in- 
cessant, for there were a score of rifles, and 
every rifle was a repeating one. In less than 
five minutes not a wolf was to be seen on foot; 
but scores lay dead, or dying around. The rest 
had fied. 

“What an army of them,” said Alexis, kicking 
a dead monster out of his way, when the first 
congratulations were over. ‘But the winter 
has been unexampled for its severity, and they 
are starving by thousands, and mad with hunger. 
We have no time to lose, however. Think of the 
suspense Olga is suffering! Here, jump in, 
Carl. These are my famous stallions, that I bred 
myself, and they can go like the wind.” 

“T owe my life to them, in part,’’ said the 
baron, as hesprang into the sledge. ‘<I could only 
have held the monsters at bay for a few minutes 
longer.”’ He wiped the blade of his sabre, as 
he spoke, and returned it to itssheath. “It was 
like fighting an in-coming surf: you mastered one 
wave, but another was on you the instant after. 
Nothing but the speed of your stallions saved me. 
Ah! my poor Moujik, he and his horses both.” 
ay 
must enquire if he has a family, and keep them 
from want, for the rest of their days.” 

«« And are you not hurt?” 

‘Only a scratch or two, which I shall have to 
ask Olga to bind up for me. Don’t talk of it.” 

But the Countess Olga thought the “only a 
scratch or two,” very alarming wounds, and 
tended her lover as fair maidens once tended 
knights of chivalry. The wounds really were 
mere scratches, however, except one in the left 
arm, and that was not serious, so that the mar- 
riage took place at the appointed time, the bride- 
groom looking all the more interesting, the ladies 
said, from wearing his arm in a sling. 











WueEn we two lived in Arcady, 
The years were Spring, our lives were young. 
The birds they sang on ev'ry tree, 
At ev'ry step the vi'lets sprung. 
All Eden’s sunshine flushed the sky, 
The moon sailed an enchanted sea, 
When first we loved, and you and I 
Went hand in hand in Arcady! 


The years they passed. The summer noon 
Came rip’ning all the rustling corn. 

The months were days, they sped so soon; 

And sped through skies still fresh with morn. 
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A fuller life thrilled earth and air, * 
The meanest thing seemed glad to be. 
Oh! happy time, when ev’rywhere 
We went we carried Arcady. 


Now Autumn comes, and youth is o'er; 
Life’s bitter griefs we've learned to know. 

We stand together on the shore— 
Yet still remains the after-glow! 

Its light transfigures earth and sky, 
Transfigures all the sapphire sea, 





And there we wander, you and T, 
Still hand in hand in Arcady. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 353. 


ACT Ill. 

Wuen the next day’s sun rose, a mighty steamer 
was putting out to sea. Qn the deck, stood the 
enchantress, looking, with a heavenly smile, into 
the eyes of the man, who lay upon a bench 
beside her, his face pallid, his arm bandaged. 

She bent forward, kissed the hand that lay 
helpless outside the wraps flung over him, and 
whispered ; 

‘All for me! Was it worth while; are you 
sure it was worth while ?’’ 

“ Olga !”’ 

‘*Hush! You are not to try to talk even. 
You are to rest! Ah, you don’t know yet—I 
love you, I love you!” 

And the great ship sped on, bearing Rudolf 
da Conti out of sight of church, and tower, and 
the blackened ruins of the conflagration, across 
which he hgd carried the woman, for whom he 
had first gone mad: carried her into safety, by 
making a bridge of the woman who loved him! 
What matter, since he had already broken the 
true heart ! 

Days passed, then weeks. There was neither 
rest, nor recollection for Rudolf, any more than 
for the hasheesh eater, when under the influence 
of the poisonous drug. 

The voyage came to an end; and still Rudolf 
was an invalid. Weeks of delirious delight 
followed, at Paris, Nice, Rome, Naples, During 
their course, Rudolf never once thought of the 
old life. Never once remembered Rita, any 
more, than if the fire, through which he had 
borne this enchantress, had been the gulf between 
earth and another world. 

Not so much as a passing echo of poor 
Columbine’s name, amid the whole round of this 
besotted vision, which he believed reality! He 
was @ true man, perhaps, after all, this painter- 
poet! Men deny that such base impossibilities 
can find a hold in their natures. 
wherefore, since, as a rule, the more worthless 
they are, the more love and sacrifice is lavished 
upon them. Since time and time again, we see 
a woman, ay, the best and purest of the sex, } 
turn blind and deaf from the voice of true 
affection, and bow herself in the dust before some 
incarnate shape of selfishness, 

(426) 








I wonder i 


Olga Daniski declared that her mission on 
earth was the revenging of her sex on men. 
Perhaps ! In the unfathomable plan of existence, 
the leopardess has her appointed portion: and it 
is to rend, and devour; yet, without her, a link in 
the endless chain would be lost, just the same as 
if a creature, framed in heaven’s highest mould, 
had perished ! 

As suddenly as. the beginning had come, the 
end arrived. By the time Rudolf had completely 
recovered, and began to urge their marriage, she 
tired of her share. His very devotion was his 
worst enemy. He wearied her, 

There was no preparation, no gradually 
growing tired, where she was concerned; no 
slow loosening of the bond: it snapped like a 
thread, just when it seemed as strong as adamant! 

He ,had come to see her, one day, and was 
seated at her feet, in the shaded light of a stately 
room, in Naples, where she had taken part of a 
palace. From without came the odor of Southern 
flowers. The grand arch of the Southern sky 
framed in the lovely scene; her hand was resting 
on his hair; some tender word had scarcely died 
upon his lips, when, suddenly, she half-rose, 
pushed him back, dashed aside the guitar he 
was holding, and cried out; 

“Tt is over! Well, it has lasted long, your 
dream! Haven’t you. seen my growing in- 
difference? Why, you absolutely tire me. Get 
up—go away! Do you hear me? Go! Take 
your fool’s face out of my sight furever ! 

He looked at her, as if death was in his face. 

‘Poh! how white you are,” she'cried ; ‘how 
old you’ve grown; how the wrinkles have come! 
Up with you; out with you; leave my sight!” 
She stamped lier foot in anger. 

Could he believe? Had he gone mad? She 
had sat down again, and was leaning back in her 
chair, her fingers playing idly with a rose, 
immortal apparently in her beauty, her sweetest 
smile upon her lips, while she poured down upon 
him all this scorn. 

“Don’t you hear? 
sight.” 

**« And—and you do not love me—you will not 
marry me—it was all a cheat—”’ 

“Marry you? Love you? Inever, seriously, 


I’m sick of your very 
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thought of such a thing,” she cried, interrupting 
him; and she struck him on the mouth, with her 
fan.’ ** Go away, I say.” 

Was he mad? No, she had forced him back to 
reason: the dream was over: reality had come, 
and with it, retribution. 

‘Pray—weep—struggle? Of course. Was he 
not aman, who had given up his soul to the 
tempter, and is not such an one as basely ignoble 
in his cringing before the object of ‘his insensate 
passion, a8 ‘he is cruel‘and stone-deéaf to'the voice 
of his guardian angel? 

“T have borne enough of this farce,’ she 
answered, laughing scornfully. “‘I owed you'a 
little pity for what you did for me; but it was 
hard to dissemble, after all; ‘and I'am tired of it. 
Now you know the truth. Oh! you needn’t look 
as if life was over for you. What you ought to 
do, is to go back to your Columbine. You will 
not find her, but you may fini her grave.” 

Columbine’s grave! Had he heard these words 
aright. His glazed eyes fastened on the speaker, 
with an awful agony, that was indescribable. 

“Ah,” she ‘exélainied, with a laugh of slow 
enjoyment, ‘‘I forgot—I forgot. You did not 
know. See how considerate'I am, to have kept 
_& néw surprise, a fresh sensation, for the very 
last: Oh, yes, Columbine is dead. Why, you 


’ murdered her. You struck her down, with the 


iron ladder; killed her to save me. ‘I saw her 
fall. Afterward, I read her-name among the list 
of deaths. ‘That’s all. Now go. I can-see her 
blood on your hands. Go!” 

He lookéd at:her wildly, afd staggered from 
the room. ‘But he hardly knéw what‘he did: he 
had no conscious’ Volition.’ The curse of Cain 
was upon him, and:it'thrust him forth. 

He saw, or seemed 'to'see, he could not tell, the 
mocking, insolent faces of sycophants and ser- 
vanis, who, an hour before, would have kissed 
his feet, had he’ bidden; heard their voices, 
raised in coarse gibes, but not 'the ‘words they 
uttered’: only one voice made itself audible, 
through the tumult in his brain, and that cried, 
“Murderer, murderer !”’ 

Then he saw, or seemed to see, orange-groved 
Sorrento behind him; the purple Méditerranean 
at his feet; the long stretch of white road in 
front; away in the distance the sweep of the 
great city: and he was toiling on—on! 

Familiar, and yet so strange, it all appeared ; 
the bright waves actoss which he had yesterday 
floated, in a gay barque, With the enchantress by 
his side; the olive-bordered ‘highway, over which 
he had dashed, in a triumphant chariot, with her 
hand in his. ‘The sea was here, the road; the 
groves, the gardens, the sapphire sky; but now 





they heaved’and changed, flame and desolation 
were whithersoever he turned, as if he had lost 
his route, and was, treading the lava-scorched 
sides of Vesuvius. Then the earth rose, and the 
heavens descended—nearer—nearer: a vast dome 
of flame; and he was striding over Rita’s 
body, and could not stop; and amid the rush and 
whirl, that ‘voice still ‘cried, ‘‘ Murderer, mur- 
derer !”’ 

Weeks and weeks after that terrible day, 
Rudolf da Conti came back from the portals of the 
grave, and found himself, ina common hospital in 
Naples, a beggar among the other beggars lying 
there. Yet, no, not entirely. When he could 
speak and question and observe, he discovered 
that a difference was being made, between him 
and others; a separate room given, choicer food 
provided ; and when he could rouse himself to a 
vague curiosity as to the cause of the change, he 
was told that it had all been done by the orders 
of a countryman of his own, an American, who 
had lately chaneed to learn his strait, and had 
given money to help his needs. 

But he could neither think much, nor care who 
might have done the kindly act. What powers 
of reflection he had left, were concentrated in one 
idea—to get away—to have an hour’s freedom, 
that he might therein force himself on death, 
which had refused to take him. 

He was so weak, bodily, that his mind shared 
in the wreck, else, perhaps, he would have re- 
coiled from adding to his other sins, that meanest, 
most cowardly of crimes, suicide. Butin his 
present state, he felt no shame, only a dull sense 
of hurry, a longing to be up and away, in order 
that‘he might act upon his resolve. 

The time came, at last, when he was able to do 
so. His unknown protector had not returned. 
The hospital guardians had neither right nor 
wish ‘to detain him. They did not even care 
enough to ask whither he meant to go. They had 
cured his body, and their part was done. 

It was a bright afternoon, when Rudolf da 
Conti left his temporary place of refuge, and 
wandered through the crowded streets, towards 
the Chiaja; that beautiful promenade which fronts 
the sea at Naples. 

He was so feeble still, that every now and 
then-he had to sit down, and rest. Gay equipa- 
ges rolled by, on business or pleasure; church- 
bells rang out; children laughed and shouted ; 
the sun shone; the wind murmured past, warm 
with the heat of African deserts, across which it 
had come; and Rudolf wandered on and on, 
houseless and aimless. 

I said aimless. I: was wrong. Wherever he 
went, that resolve, which had’ fixed itself upon 
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his, mind, even in the first moments; when con- 
sciousness returned to him on; his:sick-bed, rer 
mained his steady companion. He knew where 
he was going. He had a goal in view. Death 
had flung him. back on life, scorning so poor a 
gift; but death should find that his will was the 
stronger of the two, _He went on, smiling at this 
thought, which to his weakened. brain, seemed a 
proof of determination and force. 

He reached, at length, the beautiful garden, 
which stretches between the Chiaja and the sea, 
and sat down among the myrtles and roses, as 
much alone, amid the crowd that idled past, as if 
he watched it across the sweep of a universe. 

His progress had been so slow, that the sun 
was now setting. Sky and sea were a blaze of 
glory, of which, even in his weakness, and the 
engrossing absorption of his always present 
resolve, his artistic sense took cognizance, in a 
dim, vague fashion; and it irritated him to feel 
that it did, 

He began to crave food ; he must eat, else he 
could not preserve strength enough to reach his 
journey’s end; for he had to wander on beyond 
the city limits; wait for solitude and night; else 
some importunate meddler might intrude between 
him and death. 

He searched his pockets, and discovering a few 
stray coppers, bought a cake of. black bread, 
that he ate, with a relish for which he loathed 
himself, but could not restrain. His appearance 
was sufficiently striking, to render him noticeable. 
His lemg, golden curls, and the beauty of his 
features, which, amid their pallor and emaciation, 
preserved the perfect outlines of the face of a 
Greek statue; the sombre splendor of his.great, 
dark eyes; the picturesque grace of his costume, 
a rich, wine-colored velvet coat, attracted the 
attention of hundreds in that, pleasure-seeking 
crowd. One man in particular, made. him the 
especial object. of his scrutiny, passing, and 
returning again, When this man had satisfied 
himself that his fancy had not deceived him, he 
lingered near, and at first seemed inclined, to 
speak; but presently his keen eyes detected 
something in the poor, sick loiterer, which told 
him it was wiser to wait. 

The sunset brightened ‘and ‘faded. The bustle 
and excitement increased. Rudolf sat still. If 
he felt anything, it was an absurd sort of | pride, 
that he was different from these yacuous human 
insects, all around him, who were content to buz 
about in idle pleasure: he had done with them, 
and their gayeties: he was going forth, vol- 
untarily, into the limitless space of the Infinite. 

A dog bounded past, a beautiful greyhound, 
and stopped in front of Rudolf, laid a paw upon 





his knee, and looked up into his face, with eyes 
so. cognizant and sympathetic, that the glance 
irked the poor fellow: he had fallen so low, he 
felt, that he was an object of pity to the dumb 
brute, He could not endure it, He rose and 
walked away. 

Night had come. , The full moon was high in 
the heaven. Rudolf sat on a jutting point, on 
the shore, not far from the famous grotto of 
Posillippo, and, gazed out across the sea. He 
had reached his journey’s end. The moment 
had arrived ! ’ 

But as he rose from the heap of stones, where 
he had seated himself, a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and in another instant a strong arm 
was flung about him. 

‘This has gone far enough,’’ a voice said in 
his ear; ‘‘ far enough.” 

Rudolf’s struggles to free himself were futile 
as those of an infant would have been, 

‘* What right have you to stop me?’’ he cried. 
*¢ Who are you?” 

‘‘Why, I.can tell you, though you won't be 
much the wiser,’’ replied his captor. ‘‘ My name 
is Hiram Derick.”’ 

‘I don’t. know you! Let me go!” 

“I know you, Mr. Da Conti,-and I shan’t let 
you go,” said Derick, ‘I have followed you, for* 
along way. . lunderstood your little errand, and 
a very foolish one,it was !’’ 

«‘ What—what do you know about it? Hands 
off, I say !’’ eried Rudolf, passionately. 

** Not a hand !”’ was Derick’s answer. 

To be stopped jin. his: purpose, forced back to 
the life he. was; so,mearly rid of! . The idea fired 
Rudolf’s brain into such excitement, that he was 
searcely less mad, than when,:a week before, he 
lay raving upon his bed in the hospital. He 
struggled and fought, with the strength of 
insanity, crying out, in maledictions against. the 
man, who, was trying to save him; against 
earth and heaven, 

Suddenly. Derick released him, and gave jhim a 
push forward. 

‘*Go, you fool !’”” he exclaimed, contemptuously. 
“Drown yourself, if you will. You're not fit 
to live in this world—you’re a coward—that's 
what you are—a coward!” 

Rudolf had staggered on a few paces, He 
stopped now. 

«A. coward!’ repeated Derick. 
jump! Why don’t you jump!” 

A spasm of shame.seized Rudolf. He turned 
back from the shore, That taunt had affected 
him more than any argument. 

‘* Look here, I paid your bills in the hospital,”’ 
said Derick, ‘so I’ve a sort of lien on you! 


« Jump— 
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-Now if I were you, I'd be too honest to die in 
debt to a stranger! Stop here, till you’ve paid 
me, at least !’’ 

A burst of womanish hysteria shook the poor 
creature. He fell, prone on the sand, and wept 
aloud. Presently he found himself raised in 
Derick’s arms; heard words of encouragement 
whispered in his ear; was soothed and. tended 
with the gentleness of a woman quieting her sick 
child. 

‘‘ Now you'll come with me,’’ Derick said, at 
last: “I’ve a carriage waiting round the turn. 
It has followed us, all the time. Don’t try to 
talk yet. Lean on me.” 

Derick took him home to his own lodgings, put 
him in bed, summoned a doctor, nursed him for 
a few days; and when they were over, was 
satisfied to see that the strength, which Rudolf 
was beginning again to recover, seemed healthful, 
both in body and mind. The insanity had 
passed away. He was: once more “clothed and 
in his right mind.” 

So Rudolf da Conti came back to life, and 
found a place ready for him, the way made 
plain. _He saw himself as he really was, his 
past career in its true light. But the strong 
hand that held him up; the loving, human 

“heart, which sheltered him; the clear, practical 
mind that poured the oil of tender counsels upon 
his wounded soul, kept him from shrinking in 
helpless despair at the sight. Kept the madness 
of the suicide from returning to him; taught 
him that the true way was not to give up, but 
to go forward bravely, and face life. 

“Remorse is a waste of time,’’ Hiram Derick 
said, ‘‘ unless it brings forth fruits. Repentance 
has no meaning, unless we join atonement to it, 
and true atonement is work. ‘ Whatsoever thine 
hands find to do,’ thatdo. Not for ourselves, but 
others. Not for gain or fame alone; but to help 
on the general brotherhood, which Christ was 
sent to preach; not despising gain and fame, 
since winning them ‘helps to make work wider ! 
And yet there can be no little and no great, 
because the work is God’s. We are links in the 
Eternal chain; and so the serf’s task is as noble 
as the hero’s: the sheaf of common deeds well 
done, is as perfect as the martyr’s palm.” The 
rude, half-polished Australian spoke, you see, 
better than many a beneficed clergyman. 

Once more the waves of ocean bore Rudolf da 
Conti away. Once more the stretch of the, great 
New World city loomed up before his eyes. And 
when the steamer landed, he found Christopher 
waiting on the wharf; felt his hands seized in 
eager welcome; heard friendly rejoicings over 
his return, 





When he could speak through his tears, and 
they were tears that were an honor, not a shame 
to his recovered manhood, Rudolf said: 7 

“And did you come, on my account? Were 
you expecting me ?”’ 

“Of course! Derick telegraphed. when you 
sailed,” Christopher replied. ‘I couldn’t have 
you land, and meet nobody! Now you are to 
go home with me. There’s a room you can 
have in the house where I live—capital light 
for a studio—just what you want—you’ll see.” 

All the way through the streets, he kept 
talking upon ordinary topics, to give Rudolf 
time to recover himself. When they were shut 
up together, in his room, the latter’s gratitude 
found voice. 

««Do you know what he has been to me?’’ he 
asked, speaking of Derick. 

“T knew, in advance, what he would be, when 
the right: moment came,” Christopher said. ‘I'll 
tell you what I'm sure he never told you—that 
he went to Europe, on your account, more than 
anything else.”’ 

«And do you know where he found me? A 
beggar in a hospital, Christopher.” 

«« And a very lucky thing the nurses had dis- 
covered your name, written on your clothing, so 
he had no trouble in identifying you,” replied 
Christopher, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

During that day, there was no mention of the 
dead between them. But on the next, Rudolf 
said ; 

“ T have not told you of my repentance towards 
Rita, poor girl!’ 

“‘ Not yet!’’ interrupted Christopher. ‘‘Didn’t 
Derick say, that, useless regret was life wasted ? 
Wait till you can say you have atoned.”’ 

And Rudolf submitted in silence. 

He settled himself in the lodgings Christopher 
had prepared, and set himself to work. He was 
a great deal alone, for his friend was daily busy 
with rehearsals, and was every night playing in 
the great theatre, built above the ruins of the.old 
one, beneath which Columbine had found a 
grave. Thither Rudolf had not courage to go. 
Indeed, he would have made a recluse of himself, 
altogether, and gone nowhere, but that Chris- ~ 
topher would not permit this. 

Then there came a season of discouragement. 
The money which Derick had advanced, was 
nearly exhausted ; the pictures Rudolf had paint- 
ed found no buyers. But Christopher said: 

‘«T am better off than I used to be. You can 
see that, by the way I live. You won’t need to 
starve.”’ 

He went away to his studies, as he spoke. 
When he came back from rehearsal, Rudolf was 
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absent. On his return, that-night, he went into 
the young man’s room, and ‘found him busy 
inaking a drawing on wood. 

‘ve got a position on Stilford’s illustrated 
newspaper,” he cried, triumphantly. It is 
work I can undertake at: night, so it ‘won't 
interfere with my painting,’: 

“You'll do!” said Christopher, eyeing him, 
complacently. 

Carefully as he watched Rudolf, the patient 
guardian never discovered any sign of faltering, 
or momentary self-commiseration. Rudolf passed 
through troubled waters ; poverty assailed him; 
but Christopher ‘let him struggle on; and gradu- 
ally the way grew clearer. 

The time came, when his picture, sent to the 
Academy of Design, met with a reward of praise ; 
was sold too, and fora good'sum. After this, 
orders began to come in rapidly. His debt to 
Derick, so far as the pecuniary part ‘of it was 
concerned, was paid off. 

Christopher watched him’ more anxiously than 
ever now; but events proved that there was no 
need to fear. 

A year went by, and the anniversary of his 
return came and ‘passed; and still he never 


faltered: and now Christopher’ knew that the { 


‘demons had forever lost their hold. 

Rita’s name was never mentioned. But 
Christopher perceived, that, though Rudolf had 
learned to accept life manfully, even contentedly, 
Rita still held a place in his memory, such asa 
man gives only to 'the woman he loves. 

It was a calm, lovely day, in early Spring, a 
Sunday, good Christopher’s season of rest. 

“T am going to take you into the country, 
Rudolf,” he said. “I want to see the grass 
growing, and hear the birds sing.’’ 

So they drove for miles, far out among ‘the 
lanes and woods. Towards sunset, Christopher 
led his companion, up the approach to a ‘fine 
old mansion, which Rudolf had admired. 


“I know the owner,” Christopher said. «I 





promised to bring you, iflever gottime. You'll. 
find some of'your pictures there.” 

So they went into the house, were:shown into 
& room, ‘where Christopher bade Rudolf sit down 
and wait, while he went to his friend. 

Rudolf strayed about, examining the paintings, 
that hung upon the walls.. He came across two 
of his own. Suddenly he stepped short, with a 
litile ery... 

He was face to face with a portrait of Rita! 
Surely: a portrait.of Rita. How it could have 
found its way thither, he did not stop to think. 
So perfect, so life-like was it, that it almost 
seemed as if it were the living Rita, smiling 
down upon him. 

He sank involuntarily on his knees, and 
stretched out his hands ‘towards the figure, 
erying aloud: 4 

‘Do you see—do you know—have you forgiven 
me, Rita? Oh, my beloved, my lost one—speak 
to me from across the grave—Rita, Rita!” 

Then he heard Christopher’s step close at hig 
side; felt himself raised up; and fancied o 
lighter footfall was.approaching, from a door that 
opened softly. He looked: Was ita spirit? Or 
Rita’s self, as beautiful as if she had bloomed in 
heaven, ever since their parting? 

‘Am I mad ‘again?’ he cried. 
vision ?”’ 

“« Call itso,” Christopher made answer. * You 
have proved yourself worthy ; and when a man 
does ‘that, sometimes, even in this world, the 
vision ‘becomes reality! While you were dead in 
sin, she was dead to you, but waiting with patience, 
just-as they wait, who have really gone before us 
across the grave, and look for our repentance 
and resurrection. She is:here now.” 

‘Then, as’ in & dteam, Rudolf saw Hiram 
Derick’s smiling face appear in the doorway, too; 
then Christopher retreated’; the door closed 
behind him and Derick; Rita*was in his arms, 
and there the pair stood together, in the blessed 
silence, and both in happy tears. 


“Ts it a 
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I preamep of vanished Summer, as alone 
I walked in ways that bore no trace of her. 
Low on my ear there fella sudden moan, 
And face to face I met sad Demeter, 
Bewailing newly fair, lost Persephone. 
Robed in her sombre mantle of dull brown 
She held the pale torch of a wintry ray 


ELLA WHEELER. 


And searched o’er sodden fields, and up and down 
The barten forests, where one golden day 
She saw the maid disporting. Sad of mein 
Her homely garments wet with rain and sleet 
She, heavy hearted, passed me with slow feet 
Still seeking for her child, who far away 
In other kingdoms, reigned a royal queen. 
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A isrnog storm had ‘been driving down the 
Pyrenees, all;day long, lashing the chestnut and 
ilex branches against’ each other like whips, 
scooping a new channel for the headlong moun- 
tain torrent, that watered the valley of Praya del 
Norte, and beating against the gray old walls of 
the monastery. 

The monks had: just finished Vespers, and 
Father Peter, the porter, went, according to cus- 
tom,'to lock the convent gate for the night. 

* Holy Mother,” he cried, suddenly, “* what is 
this?” , 

_A closely covered carriage, drawn by four 
mules, dashed down the narrow road, and stop- 
ped in front of the gate, and a voice called from 
the rumble, in the rear. 

“* How far to the next town, father ?”’ 

“ Three leagues to Villanova, my son. And be 
very careful at the ford, for the river is swollen 
already, and by morning may not be passed.” 

‘‘Milé diabolos! \ Pardon, ‘father.’ But we 
shall never reach Villanova, I fear. Might we 
stay here ?”’ 

‘‘Who asks for hospitality?’ enquired ‘the 
monk, cautiously. 

‘My master, Sefior Don Alphonso de Guzman ; 
his son;.Don Ignacio; and his daughter, Dofia 
Carmita, with Bettina, her nurse.” 

‘Your master and the mules, the ‘postillions 
and yourself, are welcome. The women cannot 
he-received.’’ 

**Caramba! , You would leave a delicate lady, 
and an old woman, expdsed to this tempest, all 
night ?”’ 

“I did not compose the rules of this house, 
my son, nor can | alter them,” replied the monk. 

“Thunder and lightning!» I will call my 
master,” interrupted the servant, angrily. 

**Do so, my son, and I, meantiine, will go'and 
bring the prior,” 


When the servant-man presently returned, 


conducting ‘a tall and stately cavalier, whose 
black brows.and quivering moustache suited well 
the angry light of his eyes, they were met by 
the porterj and led into a little lodge beside the 
gate, where stood Father Baptisto, the ‘prior. 

He received his guest courteously, expressed 
regret that he should have been annoyed in any 
manner, but repeated, in smoother phrases, what 
Peter had already told. 





* But,’ continued the prior, “the house of 
Miguel Lopez, one of our tenants, is but a-quarter 
of a league, or less, from our gates, and with a 
message from me, he will gladly offer the sefiorita 
the best he has." 

Bueno!) That will do, admirably, reverend 
father, and we will find our way thither, at once, 
leave the sefiorita and ‘her nurse, ani return here 
before the hour is'out. Lead on, Cherubino.” 

The noble, bowing haughtily, ‘strode out of the 
room, followed by his ‘valet. The prior looked 
after them, a slight flush staining his dark cheek, 
at the half-concealed insolence of the man: then 
he quietly said to the porter : 

“Ring the bell for compline, my son, and if 
our guests return before the office is ended, show 
them to the guest chambers, Also warn brother 
Tomaco to prepare something more for supper. 
Happily it is not a fast day.” 

It would do that gay serving-man no harm to 
fast, if it were,” muttered Peter, turning away. 

But before either he or the prior had traversed 
the long passage, leading from the lodge to the 
house, a strong, sudden ‘peal ‘at the bell startled 
both, and the porter, turning back, exclaimed : 

«What, are they here already!” 

But as he unlocked and threw wide the gate, a 
solitary figure appeared upon the threshold. It 
was that ofa young man, ‘holding a horse by the 
bridle. Both horse and man were streaming 
with. rain, and worn by storm and travel. 

‘*Good-even, father. Can you give a benighted 
traveler a night’s lodging, for the love of God?” 
demanded the stranger, courteously, and the 
monk, opening the gate, the stranger led his 
horse into the court-yard, ‘and tying him to a 
ring, in the ‘most shélteréed nook, stepped inside 
the lodge door, displaying to the prior, the tall, 
finely-made form, and proudly handsome features 
of a cavalier, not’ quite thirty years old, richly 
dressed. 

“You shall have what we can offer, my son,” 
said the thonk; “‘but our two principal guest- 
rooms are already taken up, and a bare cell is 
all that is left.” : 

‘©A soldier cares almost as little for luxuries 
as a monk, good father,” replied the cavalier. 
‘‘But may I inquire who are your guests? I 
might find some friends.” ; . 

Careless ‘as the tone he assumed, be was a 
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ring of anxiety about it, which the monk was 
not slow to perceive. 

**You will meet them in the refectory, pres- 
ently, my son, and learn their names from 
themselves. What shall I call you?’’ he said. 

«Don Carlos, if it please you, father.” 

“Well, then, we will meet at supper, unless 
you prefer coming with us to chapel, while we 
say compline.”’ : 

‘« Thanks, father, I will go to chapel,’’ replied 
Don Carlos, after a moment's hesitation; and, 
well pleased, the prior led the way through a 
long passage, and a winding cloister, to the half- 
lighted church, where the monks, already as- 
sembled in the choir, awaited their superior. 

Don Carlos followed his guide, about half-way 
up the church, when, turning a little aside, he 
knelt in the deep shadow of a pillar, and drew 
his cloak around the lower part of his face, 
bowing his head as if,in deep abstraction. At 
the same moment, the Sefiors de Guzman, escorted 
by a lay brother, entered the church by another 
door, and went forward to a row of chairs, 
directly in front of the altar. When they had 
fairly passed, Don Carlos cautiously raised his 
head, and still muffling the lower part of his face 
with his cloak, watched, until father and son, 
lifting their faces toward the. lighted altar, 
revealed the high and haughty features of the de 
Guzman race. Once having fairly seen them, 
Don Carlos looked no more, but withdrawing a 
little deeper into the shadow, remained devoutly 

. kneeling, until the office was ended, when he as 
quietly withdrew. 

The other guests were shown at once to the 
refectory, and the prior was about to follow them, 
when, at a dark corner of the passage, he 
encountered Don Carlos, who said, meekly : 

“Sir prior, a word with you, if you will.” 

“ Before supper, my son ?”’ 

«Yes, father, now.’’ 

**Come in here, then,’’ And the prior pushed 
open the door of a bare cell, close to the refectory, 
and stepped in, 

** 1 ought to tell you,” said Don Carlos, ‘‘ before 
I eat, that I am Don Carlos d’ Acunha of Cordova, 
and that my family, and that of de Guzman, 
have been for the last fifty years, at deadly feud. 
Now, I am only desirous to peaceably pursue my 
journey, but Ignacio de Guzman is of s0 
quarrelsome a nature, that, if he should set eyes 
upon me, there would be daggers drawn, and 
blood shed, to the scandal of this holy house, and 
abuse of your hospitality. For this reason, 

- father, I pray you to allow me to remain out of 
sight of my enemies, and not to mention my 
neighborhood to them. Should they speak of 

/ 





another guest in the house, you might say that 
he gave his name as Carlos Avilla, which is 
indeed.one of the names I have a right to bear. 
Will you keep my secret, father, and suffer me to 
sup in my own room ?” 

« You do well, my son,” replied ‘the prior, “to 
avoid needless strife. I will keep your secret, 
and you shall be served with food and wine in 
your own c¢ell.’”’ With these words they parted. 

The storm, meantime, continued so violent, 
that Don Guzman, before retiring, remarked, 
that, with the prior’s permission, he would 
remain for another day. No preparations, in 
consequence, were ordered for departure. It was, 
therefore, with something of a start, that father 
Peter, as he sleepily and yawningly undid the 
wicket of the outer gate, after ringing the great 
bell to wake up the brothers, found his nose 
almost in contact with the top of a woman’s head, 
upon the other side of the wicket. 

«Why, father,” cried a girl’s voice, ‘*surely you 
must know me, Dolores Lopez. I ‘have come to 
speak to the reverend prior, about some eggs and 
chickens he sent for last night ; and I come early, 
to get a word with him, before he goes into 
church for prime.”’ 

‘And why did notyour father come, or, at 
least, your mother?” demanded the monk, 
severely. ‘‘ You know, very well, that the rev- 
erend father never wishes girls, like you, to come 
to the convent, except for confession. Who is 
there beyond you? Isabella? The prior is 
angry enough with her, I can tell you, after her 
going to the fair at Villanova, with Roberto 
Lopez. She'd better not come near him, very 
soon, unless she wants a severe penance.” 

«Listen, father,’ replied Dolores, in a low 
voice, and coming close to the wicket. ‘But 
first be gracious, and take this honey-comb from 
me. It is not against rules to eat a little honey, 
on a feast day, and this is Saint Agatha’s, you 
know. It ¢ame from your hive.”’ 

** Mh, ah! you wish to coax us, little wretch,” 
laughed the porter, who had known this daughter 
of the convent’s farm, since she was a baby 
brought thither for baptism. ‘‘ You know, well 
enough, that I shall break norulesfor you, or go one 
step out of my duty; but inside that limit, I like 
to please you; you are a good girl; and as for 
the honey-comb, I do not say but it is‘p toothsome 
morsel on a feast day, and I thank you, Well?” 

‘*¢ Well, then, father, poor Isabella is so sorry 
for her fault; oh, you can’t think how sorry, and 
she does so want to get her reverend godfather’s 
pardon. Here she is, so sick and tired with 
crying and penitence, that she could hardly come 
up the hill, and if my mother knew it, she would 
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half kill her for leaving the house, for she has 
been made a real prisoner since the fair; and 
now, dear, good, father Peter, do just let us into 
the locutory, and ask the father to come and ; 
speak with us, before prime, so that Isabella may 
get home, and be safe in our bedroom, when my 
mother rises. . Do now, dear father ?”’ 

“Well, well, wait till I see,’’ and father Peter 
hurried away to the prior’s cell. 

« Courage, sefiorita,’’ murmured Dolores, turn- 
ing from the gate, and addressing the tall, slight, 
girl-figure, standing so close against the wall, as 
not easily to be reconnoitred from the wicket. 
‘The prior will be sure to come. He can’t miss 
the chance of scolding my sister, Isabella: she is 
his god-child, and has been very naughty.” 

‘¢ What has she done, Dolores?’’ asked a sweet, 
but rather tremulous voice. 

“Why, they want her to marry old Gaspardo 
Deluzo, a rich corn-merchant of Villanova, and 
the padre told her she must, and she consented ; 
but then came our handsome cousin, Roberto; 





the only way to get speech of you, secretly and 
instantly ; and I am in such sore distress. And 
do not blame Dolores, father—” 

«« Who are you, my daughter, and what is your 
need ?”’ interposed the prior. 

“T am Carmita de Guzman, father, whom you 
sent, last night, to the house of your farmer, 
Lopez,”’ replied the young lady, with more self- 
possession than she had yet shown. ‘And this 
good girl, who was deputed to wait upon me, 
finding me in great grief and terror, spoke to me 
of your wisdom and kindness, and advised my 
coming in this manner to speak with you.” 

“Tell us your need, daughter, and if you can 
speak more freely alone with me, Dolores may 
wait outside.” 

As soon as Dolores had left, the other fell upon 
her knees, and sobbed out: 

‘Oh, father, they will marry me, to-morrow, 
to a. bad, horrible, old man; a man [ loathe and 
hate; and who will make me bad, too.”’ 


‘Who is it?” interrupted the monk. ‘Who 


and, well, I helped her; and Isabella got out of } marries you to this man?’ 

the window, and ran away with him to the great; ‘+My father and brother. He is very rich; 
fair at Villanova, and was there all day. Gas-;}and my father is troubled about money; and 
pardo saw her, and came raving to my father; } Don Federigo will give up an estate, my father 


and they went and brought her home; and my 
father gave her a great beating, with the donkey- 
stick; and Gaspardo said he wouldn’t marry her 
now; and it is all dreadful. I suppose they will 
make it up, and marry her to him, finally; but 
she says she had rather die.”’ 

“And so would. I,’’ fervently murmured the 
sefiorita, as she followed her companion, through 
the little door of the convent-wall, into a small, 
bare room, with a grated window. Through 
this grating, alone, might the pernicious influence 
of woman penetrate into the Benedictine convent ; 
and this room, devoted toconversational purposes, 
was called the locutory. 

Hardly had the two girls entered, and closed ; 
the door, when the prior appeared at the opposite 
side of the grating, and with a hastily murmured 
blessing, demanded : 

‘Isabella, is it true that you have come to 
make your submission, and ask my intercession 
with your parents ?”’ 

“It is not Isabella, reverend father,” replied a ; 
sweet voice, as the mantilla fell down upon the : 
shoulders of the graceful figure, and displayed a : 
face of such astonishing beauty, that, after one } 
glance, the monk dropped his eyes, yet found them ; 
again ensnared by the littie, tapering, jewelled | 
fingers, that were nervously clasped upon the } 
window-ledge. ; 





“Do not be angry, father, at the deception,” 


pursued the stranger, hurriedly. ‘It seemed 


and he are at law about; and he will pay my 
brother’s debts ; and dower my younger sister.”’ 

‘¢ Good things for your family, my daughter, if 
you will help to obtain them.” 

‘Yes, but at what price, father? Body and 
soul, this world and heaven, all happiness here 
and hereafter.’’ 

‘«‘ There is something behind all this, my child. 
Do you love somebody else ?”’ 

A faint color flushed into Carmita’s pallid 
cheeks, but she answered promptly, and bravely ; 

‘¢ Yes, my father, I love, and have promised to 
marry, one who is good, brave, handsome and 
noble, the absolute contrast to Don Federigo de 
Castellobranco.”’ 

‘¢‘ And what is the name of him you love; and 
what is the objection of your family ?”’ 

‘He is named Rafaelo de Orvieto y Diaz; and 
his family and mine have been at feud, for a 

tury or more,” replied the girl, sadly. 
‘Besides, he is not rich, as my father counts 
riches, although rich enough to satisfy me.” 

The monk visibly started, and asked, suddenly : 

‘‘ Does he come from Cordova ?”’ 

“No, father, from the neighborhood of 
Granada.”’ 

‘* How does he look?’ 

“ He is quite tall, with a powerful figure. His 
eyes are hazel, and very piercing and commanding. 
His hair is dark, and close cut; and he wears 
& sweeping moustachio. He has a very pleasant 
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smile, although his face, in repose, is a little too 
haughty. - Have you seen him, father ?”’ 

‘* Has he other names than those you mention?” 

«Yes, father; he has. a right to bear his 
mother’s name of d’Acunha; and I think he is 
called Diego, and Carlos, besides: Rafaclo: One 
hasso many names, when one is of a good house, 
and of pious’ parents.” 

«Yes,” replied the prior, dryly. “ Well, my 
daughter; I can give you no better counsel than 
to go home, and quietly submit’ yourself to your 
father, to whom you owe duty and obedience. 
God promises reward to those who honor their 
parents—” 

“Thanks, father,” interrupted Carmita, rising 
hastily from her knees, and drawing the mantilla 
aboutiher head, ‘‘ The homily is admirable, but 
I have heard it so many times, in my life, 
already, that I need not detain you to deliver it 
again. As a last favor, I will beg you to say a 
requiem mass, on the morning after we resume 
our journey, for the souls of Federigo de 
Castellobranco, murdered on: his wedding night; 
and Carmita, the wretched bride, who murdered 
him, and who, in justice to her, was driven to 
the deed, by the tyranny of her family, and the 
cold indifference of the priest to whom she came 
for-aid.” 

She was gone; with the last word, and as the 
bell tolled its call to prime, the monk turned and 
went thoughtfully to chapel, his downcast face 
and frowning ‘brows speaking deep perplexity. 

The office ended, the prior took his way down 
the guest's corridor, and knocking slightly upon 
one of the last doors, was bidden to enter. The 
stalwart young knight was just finishing lis 
toilet, and looking handsomer than ever. 

*Good-morrow, father,” he said, blithely, 
turning to welcome the monk. “‘Have I your 
blessing and good wishes ?”” 

‘“* Neither, until I know if you deserve them,” 











replied the prior, severely. ‘Why did you 
deceive me, last night, with a false name?’ 

«Oh, thede Guzman’s have found me out, 
have they?” retorted the young man, loosening 
his rapier in its sheath. «* Very well, if Ign 
is ready, so am I. There are reasons why I 
rather not have shed de Guzman‘ blood, but. if so” 
it must be, Rafnelo de Orvieto y Diaz will not 
be the first man of. his house to turn his back on 
a de Guzman.” 

‘«*You shrink from shedding their blood, but you 
are following like a sleuth-hound upon their trail. 
Is it in hopes of spoiling the honor, that is worth 
more than life, to such as you and them ?” 

The prior spoke with cold sevérity, and fixed 





his eyes, keenly, on the young man. 


Rafaelo glanced up, in some astonishment: 
then crossing his: arms,.and confronting the 
monk, he said, ‘as ‘coldly : 

Speak out,: reverend father, if you have 
anything to say. IF am a good son of Mother 
Chureh, and gladly pay all deference and duty to 
her priests; but I am not a child, to be chidden, 
and not make reply.. What do you wish of me, 
beyond an apology hereby tendered, for using 
some’ reserve, last night, in giving but one of my 
baptismal names?: I assumed the title of my 
mother’s family, rather than my father’s. It 
was a precaution, which, considering I was 
housed with two men, sworn to have my blood at 
the first opportunity, seems to me not ill-advised.” 

“You might have really trusted me, as well as 
pretended to do so,” replied: father Juan, more 
mildly. ‘And the reason I:sought you now,” 
he added, “was' to ask if. you are disposed to 
trust me, altogether. I should be glad to hear, 
from your own lips; if you choose to give it, the 
true story of your attachment to the sefiorita, 
Dofia Carmita de Guzman, and to learn what is 
your object, in following her and her family.” 

*¢One. question, on my’ part, father,’’ replied 
the young man, after a moment of hesitation. 


**Do you approach me, as envoy of the Sefiors , 


de Guzman ?”’ 

“No, my son, I donot. I have no reason to 
suppose that they know of your presence here.” 

**You have not? Then it) must be Carmita 
herself? Have you seen her? ‘Is she here?” 

“Surely not, sefior. You should know that 
no woman, of whatever degree, penetrates farther 
than the locutory of a Benedictine monastery. 
Come, my son, confide in me; without more 
questioning, and:I will promise you, if not help, 
at least utter secrecy as to’ your communication.” 

Thus urged, and glad, after all, as most lovers 
are, to confide in a sympathetic ear, Don Rafaclo 
proceeded; very honestly, to tell how he’ had 
first seen Carmita, at a school festival, in the 
convent where his sister was educated ; and how 
they had danced and talked together, for a long eve- 
ning, before discovering that they were hereditary 
‘des ; and how, having discovered it, they agreed 

at the feud should end before reaehing them ; 
and how Carlotta, his sister, who had never 
spoken to the de Guztian, was through love of 
him, brought over ‘to be their friend, and 
Carmita’s confidante; and how, for the year 
after the school feast, they had corresponded, 
and by Carlotta’s help continued: to meet on 
sundry occasions, until finally they had pledged 
their troth to each other. 

‘‘Holy Mother!’ ‘interrupted the prior, at 
this point. ‘‘ How little originality’the father of 
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whischief displays; in ‘conducting these follies; 
the story of Isabella, the farmer’s daughter at 
our gate, Roberto, her cousin, Dolores, the go- 
between sister, and Gaspardo, the old, hated 
bridegroom, would ‘do admirably for the history 
you are telling me, sefior, if we but change the 
names to Dofia Carmita, Sefior Rafaelo Carlos, 
Dofia Carlotta, and Sefior Don Federigo de 
Castellobranco.’’ 

« You have his name, and I have not told it !’’ 
exclaimed Don Rafaelo, more struck with this fact 
than with the prior’s moralizing. ‘ You must 
have seen Carmita |’’ 

‘*Go on, my son,”’ replied the. prior. 
are you going to do now ?”’ 

“Castellobranco, with his castlés, and land, 
and thousands of doubloons in ready gold, 
has bought Carmita of her proud and poor 
family, and they are taking her to: Villanova, 
where he has agreed to meet them, and they will 
be married there, within twenty-four hours of 
leaving this house, if nobody prevents,” replied 
the lover. ‘God help us!’’ 

“Profane not God’s name, my son. 


“« What 


But why 


do such wealthy grandees choose this poor, little 

nook of Spain, for their marriage festivities ?” 
“Because they could ‘not ‘venture to sacrifice 

Carmita, in presence of her hosts of relatives and 


friends, at home. She declared, to her father’s 
face, that, if they took her into church, to marry 
Castellobranco, she would refuse him, before the 
’ altar, and call upon priest and people to defend 
her. At any rate, it would have been a scandal, 
and the de Guzmans dared not(risk it. They 
knew. Carmita, and her proud courage, too well.” 

“She has a temper,” murmured the prior, 
recalling the young lady’s parting address. 

But the lover did not listen: 

‘«Castellobranco has éstates here in the north,” 
he continued, “and it was arranged that he 
should come to one of them ;‘ make“preparations 
to receive his bride and her family; and then 
meet them, and have'the wedding at Villanova, 
in some little church, where the priest is simply 
devoted to thefumily of Castellobranto.. Once 
matried,\the poor girl is in his hands.” 

“Or hein hérs, ”’ ‘muttered the prior, with a 
shrag, But aloud he said, «well, and you?” 
He , Significantly, as he spoke, at Don 
Rafaelo’s stalwart form, daring front, and the 
well-worn handle of the rapier at his side. 

“I!” repeated the young man, answering the 
glance, with a proud and confidant smile. “I 
have come hither to win my bride; peaceably if 
Imay; if not, then after the fashion of the men 
of Benjamin, when they needed wives and were 
refused. My confessor told me that story, and 





though he advised it not, I guessed that he-would 
not be too much scandalized, if I followed the 
example.” 

‘« But you are alone, and they are three.” 

“T have @ servant, in the neighborhood, a 
stout fellow, who will dispose of that wretched 
Cherubino, ‘and’ the: muleteers, should they dare 
show fight; and I would not have the old man 
touched, if I had an. army at my back;, but 
as for Ignacio, I:owe him a lesson. I will not 
kill him, however, lest Carmita desert me for a 
convent.”’ 

‘* Does she speak of offering. herself to God ?” 
asked the monk, in a tone of relief. ‘‘ That 
would indeed free her from the marriage she 
dreads, and: at the same time insure her own 
everlasting happiness.” 

*“T am not so sure of that, father; for she 
only wishes to become the bride of heaven, if 
she cannot be mine.” 

The prior, for reply, turned towards the door, 
and said: 

‘The bell is ringing for mass; come, if you 
will, and be present; afterward, I will send you 
some breakfast. Then I will see you again, and 
give you such advice as I can, after thinking the 
matter over. Promise that you will do nothing, 
see nobody, nor leave the convent, until I have 
spoken with you again.” 

«<I promise, father,” said Don Rafnelo, after 
a@ moment’s hesitation. ‘‘ Will the de Guzmans 
be at the mass ?”’ 

“Surely. The father made his shrift, last 
night, and will receive the sacrament,” replied 
the prior, gravely. 

“‘T'do not mind’ his presence, for he does not 
know me by sight,’’ explained Rafaelo. ‘But 
Ignacio and I have met, two or three times, and 
I must keep out of his way.” 

«Her father does not know you, by sight?” 

‘“‘No, father; he has never seen me, at all,” 
replied the cavalier, carelessly, as he followed 
the prior out of the cell. 

Breakfast over, Don Alphonso, after looking at 
the leaden’ sky and pouring rain, for some 
moments, announced his intention of remaining 
all day at the convent, and also of visiting ‘his 
daughter, if the prior would send a. guide to 
show him'the way to the farm-house. The prior 
graciously assented, and including Don Ignacio 
in his address, remarked : 

‘IT might go, myself, to the farm-house, for 
there is a matter weighing somewhat upon my 
mind, with regard to my god-daughter and 
penitent, Oarmita, there.”’ 

‘“Carmita!”’ echoed father and son, in surprise. 

“Yes, the daughter of Miguel Lopez} our 
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farmer. Ah, yes, the Sefiorita de Guzman. is 
called Carmiita also, I believe?” 

“Yes, father,” replied the nobles, rather 
haughtily. 

“My god-daughter is more commonly called 
Isabella,” said the :prior,. serenely. ‘But 
Carmita is not’ an uncommon name with. us 
Andaluzians, you know. But this child—I will 
ask your opinion, sefiors, for it is after all a 
matter more of the world than of the cloister, 
and I was at my wit’s end to know what I should 
advise and enforce. Let us sit down, and I will 
tell you the story, and listen to your opinion.” 

Nothing loth, for the day threatened to be a 
long and tedious one, and books were not the 
resource then that they are now, nor the de 
Guzmans a scholarly race, father and son seated 
themselves and listened, while the prior, with all 
the eloquence of which he was master, set forth 
the youth, grace, and beauty of his god-daughter, 
Isabella Carmita, and the fervent passion that 
had grown up between herself and her cousin, 
Roberto, whom the good prior also painted, in 
most glowing colors, as a paragon of a brave, 
industrious, manly young fellow, his only demerit 
being his poverty. 

‘* Sangre de Dios !’’ here interposed the father, 
his grim face relaxing in a humorous smile, 
‘‘With two such paragons at hand, reverend 
prior, what doubt can there be that they should 
be married forthwith, and the world enriched 
by a race of Phenixes ?”’ 

“And as for poverty, we can easily get this 
Roberto service with the Marquis of Castellobranco, 
whom we are going to visit,” suggested Ignagio. 

“The trouble is here,’’ replied the prior, 
shaking his head. ‘The girl’s family have 
arranged a marriage for her, with a rich old 
fellow of Villanova; he is a widower, with 
children older than poor Isabella; he is ugly, 
sick, cross, and wicked to a degree; he will make 
the poor child’s life a misery to her, and either 
kill her outright with cruelty, jealousy, and 
heart-sickness, or turn her out one of those 
artful, intriguing women, of whom the world is 
fall. Shall I give up my god-child to such a fate 
as that, sefior? You, who have a daughter, can 
answer me.”’ 

The cavaliers looked at each other, and then 
keenly into the face of prior John, who met 
their eyes with serene unconsciousness. The 
elder de Guzman was the first to speak. 

**Simce you ask my counsel, father, I must 
say, that, in my opinion, family discipline 
should be upheld. No doubt your farmer has 
good reason for wishing to marry his daughter to 
the elder suitor—”’ 





**Oh, his reasons are the worst part of the 
whole affair,” interrupted the prior, indignantly, 
‘* He actually is selling his own child, body and 
soul, for money. Old Deluzo is rich, and he will 
build a mill here; upon the river, and make it 
over to Lopez, with money to carry it on fora 
year. It. is a regular bargain, as if it was a 


heifer that they bought and sold, and not a human 
soul, a soul for which Christ died, and of whose 
fate He will demand account at the last day.” 
De Guzman turned. pale, and thoughtfully 
Ignacio hastily 


turned the ring upon his finger. 
spoke: 

‘“Why don’t you stop this bargaining then, 
father? The man is your tenant; tell him he 
shall not have his mill; or build one yourself and 
lease it to him.. The wishes of these peasants 
are of no account; and it is, of course, fitter to 
marry the girl to the young man, if no weighty 
interests intervene. The daughter of a noble 
house must sacrifice her personal inclinations to 
the good of her family ; but a peasant’s daughter 
should marry a man of her own age and fancy, 
that,,the;children may be stalwart tillers of the 
field. My advice is, that pretty Isabella should 
marry the man,of her heart, and her father 
be taught not to ape his betters, in arranging 
marriages of convenience.” 

‘‘And if you really think, reverend father,” 
began the elder de Guzman, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that 
it would imperil the girl’s soul, and bring down 
God’s vengeance on the parents—” 

His voice shook with agitation. Don Ignacio 
shot a keen and warning glance into his face, and 
said, hastily: . 

‘“Of course, this is a case by itself, and no 
precedent for others. In general, a girl should 
be guided by her family, especially if her wishes 
turn toward a man she.is bound from her birth 
to hate and avoid, As I said before, the rule for 
@ peasant’s daughter is no rule for a Sefiorita de 
Guzman. . Do not you say so, father ?’”’ 

‘« Yes, I suppose so, my son,” replied the elder 
de Guzman, dejectedly. ‘‘Butitis an awful thing 
to destroy the soul of your own child.” 

‘An awful thing,” repeated the prior, sol- 
emnly. ‘And although, as a general. thing, I 
would be the last to encourage filial disobedience, 
I really feel that, in this case, I am saying the 
father from a great sin, and doing God’s will, in 
preventing this unseemly marriage. Do you 
agree with me, sefiors?’’ 

“Entirely, reverend father,” replied both 
cavaliers; and Don Ignagio added: 

‘And why not have the nuptials celebrated, 
this very day, in our presence? I will give away 
the bride myself, or no, I will be Roberto’s best 
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man; and my father may represent Lopez, who } 
will not probably be present.” 

‘It will be very condescending and gracious 
of you, sefiors,” replied the monk, quietly, 
‘‘gnd I will see if it can be arranged,, I will go 
down to the farm-house with you, directly, and 
have a word with Isabella, who is.a, prisoner, 
since her escapade.”’ 

«What, is that?’’ asked Ignacio, keenly, and 
the prior briefly recounted the flight out of the 
window, and the visit to the fair, the reception, 
and the imprisonment of the fair Isabella. | 

«This settles my opinion,”’. said Don Alphonso. ‘ 
“After such an imprudence as that, no man, | 
except the favored one, ought to marry the girl: 
and if the old miller is still anxious to do so, he : 
must be a very vile fellow, and should properly 
be disappointed.” 

Leaying his. guests, for a few moments, prior { 
John now hastened to the cell, where Rafaelo } 
was pacing angrily up and down, chafing at his 
imprisonment, and, making a dozen plans, in a 
minute, for carrying on his enterprise, 

The monk gazed at him, with an indulgent, 
smile, remembering, perhaps, some passages of 
his own not long-past youth, in the days before 
the tonsure had set its seal upon his head, 

“TI have 





‘“‘ Listen, my son,” said he, kindly. 
it,in my mind to doa doubtful and venturesome 
thing, in the hope that it is for the real benefit 
* and salvation of two of my Master’s children, who 


haye appealed to me for help. Can you promise, 
on your part, that the future shall show me to 
have done well?, Would you be a good, faithful, 
Christian husband. to Carmita de Guzman, if I 
made her your wife?” 

‘I promise,” was the reply, ‘‘on my. knightly, 
honor, if I may wed the Sefiorita de Guzman, to 
be; my life long, a. faithful, kind, and Christian 
husband to her, so help me God!” 

“TI believe you,, my son,” said. the prior, 
heartily. ‘+ Now then, listen attentively to me.” 

Half-an-hour later, the prior, accompanied by 
Don Alphonso de Guzman, a lay, brother, and 
Cherubino, took, his way through rain, and wind, 
and the deep clay-mud of that. region, to the 
house of Lopez... Then, while Sefior de Guzman 
visited his. daughter, whom he found. in a more 








mutinous condition even than when they parted, 
the night before, the prior first talked apart with ‘ 
the farmer, a bull-headed, violent fellow, but still / 
very amenable to churchly discipline, especially / ‘ 
to the authority of the prior of San; Paolo, of } 
which. house he and his forbears bad held their, ; 
farm for a century, or more, ; The interview was ' 
a sharp, if not,a long one, and when it ended, 


prior John wi al his heated face, with a smile of 
Vou. LXXVIIL—320. 


triumph, Miguel Lopez looked more conquered 
than convinced, and repeated, ‘anxiously ; 

‘«« And. you will. build 9. mill, and make me 
miller, for life, and Roberto,after me ?’’ 

‘‘T have promised it, my son.” 

«You will build it, at.once; I think you said?” 

‘* As soon ag the spring opens.” 

“ And. you! will forgive me the fifty pesos, still 
due of rent.” 

«We forgive you all:your worldty debts to the 
convent of San Paolo, my son, and when next 
you come to confession, all your ghostly debts aa 
well, including the SS agaoataptrt. te Gaspardo 
Deluzo.”’ 

** Yes, yes, and you will never let him suppose 
that I knew and consented to the marriage, 
reverend father? He must: think that the girl 
cheated me, and ran away.” 

‘« Miguel Lopez, what I have promised, I have 
promised ; and it is far wiser for you to trust 
me altogether, than to seek to bind me.” 

The voice of authority was not to be withstood, 
and Miguel, clumsily muttering apologies, with- 
drew; and presénfly returned; bringing with him, 
the culprit, Isabella, who, at sight of her god~ 
father, fell upon both knees, and covered her 
face, expecting some rebuke equal to the 
unusual event of his visiting her father’s house. 
The father withdrew, and then the priest, first 
addressing a homily upon the duty of filial 
obedience, and maidenly decorum, to poor Isa-~ 
bella, suddenly changed his tone and words; and 
the girl, lifting her handsome, brown face, and 
great dark eyes, in utter astonishment at what 
she heard, finally clasped her hands in an ecstacy 
of joy, and exclaimed: 

‘« You: will consent, father! You will marry 
me to Roberto! My own father is willing! Oh, 
Maire de Dios, what has a about this 
blessed change ?”’ 

‘Listen !’’ replied the prior, repressing her 
ardor, with a motion of;his Hants. © This indal- 
gence, upon my, part, demands obedience’ on 
yours; and I have-something for you to do, 
which I' will now explain.’ f+ 

If Isabella had already raised her eyes itv 
wonder, she presently opened them ‘to their full 
size, and, this was not triffing{:she even added a 
generous aperture of mouth; displaying two. 
(rows) of beautiful ‘teeth: all whidh: further 
; testified to her astonishment and a n. 

‘‘ Then, child,” said 4he prior, finishing: his: 
; communication, | ‘You see that. you azerto, be 
trusted in weighty matters; do you think your- 
; self equal to. managing them?”? 4 |} 

‘‘Qh, padre, yes,’’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘‘ Now, tell the sefiorita what I have said,’ he 
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said, after a pause, “and that I will receive her 
and you, for confession; iti the public church, 
just after the angelus. She can tell her’ nurse 
that she is coming to’ conféssion. The’ nursé 
could not object to that.. Let’ me‘see the’ old 
woman myself. ‘I will make her come to church. 
And do you, when'she returns; give her a good 
glass of apnayiients, that she may sleep soundly, 
to-night.” 

‘¢ Yes, father, Tunderstaiid all’ said Isabella, 
recovering’ her ‘spirits, and bowing her’ head ‘to 


receive her god-father’ 8 blessing, before going to. 


find Bettina, 

Later in the day, after dinner, the prior paused 
for a little ¢convérsation, and Doh Ignagio, gayly 
addressing him, asked, 

‘ And when.are'the nuptials, father?’ 

“At midnight, my son,” :replied the monk, 
confidentially, “It must be thug late, that the 
bride may leave home unsuspected, and also that 
there may be: a mass, as she piously desires. I 
depend upon you, Sefior de Guzman, to give away 
the bride.’’ 





needs were not upon that occasion so peculiar, 
or imperative. 

All ‘the offices were now said. The monks, 
with the exception of the prior, and father Peter, 
who had been ‘necessarily admitted into the 
secret, were safe in their cells, and would 
remain there,‘ until the bell for prime should 
arouse them. The Sefiors de Guzman, wakened 
from ‘the brief slumber recommendéd by the 
prior, followed father Peter to the chapel, and 
found the bridal ‘party already assembled at the 
altar, thé bride’ veiled from head to foot in white 
lace, an heir-loom in’ the family of Lopez, and 
two other veiled’ and ‘muffled ‘female figures 
standing beside her. The bridegroom, a stalwart 
young fellow, his face almost hidden in a 
luxuriant beard, stood at the other side, with his 
best man. The latter, as the de Guzmans entered 
the lower end of the church, knelt, bowing his 
face upon the altar rail, as if in private prayer. 

The church was lighted only by the two 
candles upon the ‘altar; and Don Ignagio, as he 
came up the nave, stumbled and nearly fell, 


‘Yes, if you assure me that it is a pious work, } casing a ‘clatter, at which the ‘bridegroom 


and one justified by spiritual authority,” said } 
; face fully. 


the elder de Guzman, with a little hesitation. 
His thin, dark face, meantime, as the prior 


noticed, bore the marks of some severe internal } 


disquiet and struggle. 
**T do think, seiior,’’ replied the prior, gravely, 


am, pursuing, and in which I ask your help, is 
perfectly justifiable.’’ 


“Then L yield my private judgment, and will } 


do whatever you desire,” said the don, with a 
sigh of relief. 

His son; however, looking at him askance, 
muttered ; 

* Not that this would do as precedent, in the 
case of a noble dofia, marrying for the benefit of | 


her family.” 


“And perhaps Yosinig! her own = soul and } 


theirs,’ replied Don Alphonso, hesitatingly, in 
the same tone... , The prior said nothing, 
The angelugibell rang out; over wild sierra ; 


turned and looked toward him, displaying his 
One of the bridesmaids also pushed 
aside her veiling mantilla, showing the merry, 
brown face of Dolores, apparently not unwilling 
to be seen: in fact she rather seemed, coquet- 


} tishly, to invite attention from Don Ignacgio’s bold, 
‘that im this case, if in no other, the course I } 


black eyes. 

“A good-looking muchacha that, padre,” 
whispered he, to father Peter, ‘‘and, not an ill- 
looking fellow. © Is that Roberto?” 

“The bridegroom and his friend,” whispered 
the monk, hurriedly. ‘‘ Kneel ‘here,- sefior, if 
you pléase;' and you, sefior, who give away the 
bride, follow me.” 

So saying, ‘he led the elder cavalier into the 
chancel, leaving Ignagio at the step, where, 
carelessly kneeling, he occupied himself in making 
eyes at Dolores, who, nothing loth, returned the 
glances, with interest. 

Father Peter disappeared in the ‘sacristy, 
whence he presently returned, followed by the 


and fertile valley, over brawling river, and quiet } prior, who simmediately began the marriage 
field, and was heard even down the deep valley- } } service, the whole group of young people standing 
road, and around the gray'stone walls of Miguel up together, and so mingled with each other, 
Lopez:squatéarm-house. The storm had abated, } that Ignacio did not see that the bride’s hand, 
and it *nogdénger seemed extraordinary that the given by his father to the priest, was placed, not 
cenocagilaman, attended by her nurse and} in that of the bearded mozo, but in that of his 


the two machaches of the house, should proceed, } companion. The whole ceremony was so hurried, 


on domkeys and on foot, to’ the neighboring | and the dim light so baffling, that, when the 
ch afterward kneel, in turn, at the whole was over, and the prior solemnly pro- 
confessional, where the prior himself heard } nounced the wedded pair man and wife, with an 
Carmita and Isabella, while he deputed another } anathema upon whoméoever should disjoin them, 
monk to listen ‘to Bettina and Dolores, whose} neither Don Alphonso, nor his son, could have 
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sworn which of the three women and two mem 
really were the wedded ones. 

The mass went on, and both cavaliers knelt to 
receive the sacrament, in company with all the 

,bridal party. When all was over, the prior 
retired to unvest himself, but presently returned 
to the body of the church, pale and agitated, in 
spite of his air of decision and authority. 

Going up to Don Alphonso, who stood, with 
bowed head, aud contracted brows, deep in some 
bitter thought, he laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
and said : Y 

“ Sefior, you know how. the prophet Nathan 
came to King David, and told him’ of the rich 
man, who would retain the lamb that he loved, 
and sacrifice his neighbor’s; and how, when the 
king exclaimed in indignation at his brother’s 
hardness and selfishness, the prophet said; * Thou 
art the man,’ and so out of his own mouth 
convicted him. You know the story ?”’ 

* Yes, father, I know it.’ 

“ And did the prophet do well, think you?” 

“Surely, yes. He was a man of God.” 

“ Then; my son, you cannot be angry, that I 
have imitated him. You see the wrong to his 
own soul and to hers, that Miguel Lopez would 
have done, in sacrificing his daughter to a hoary 
villain, when her heart was given to a worthy 
youth, in every way suited to her; and yet you 
would go and do the yery same thing, with your 
own daughter.” 

The old man bowed his head, upon his breast, 
and groaned. The prior looked at him, and raising 
his own commanding figure to its full height, and 
looking steadfastly, for a moment, at the crucifix 
upon the altar, he beckoned the newly married 
couple to approach, and kneel at Don Alphonso’s 
feet, while he said, solemnly, almost sternly : 

«Behold then, how I have led you, my son, to 
square your actions with your convictions. ‘Thou 
art the man,’ and these are your children.”’ 

The veil dropped from the pale and frightened 
face of the bride. 

“ Carmita!’’ exclaimed the father. 





Don Ignagio, roused by the cry from his flir- 
tation with Dolores, to whom he had been whis- 
péring, pressed forward, and clenching his hand 
upon his dagger-hilt, exclaimed, as he saw the 
bridegroom’s face: 

“Thousand devils, what is this? Rafaelo de 
Orvieto, and Carmita—” 

« His wife,” quietly finished the prior, making 
the sign of the cros8 between the two young men, 
who eyed each other, the one in furious anger, 
hardly restrained by place or time, the other, 
with manly courage, not inviting a quarrel, yet 
never shrinking from it. bias 

It were too long to tell all that passed, in the next 
hour, or to minutely describe the useless anger, 
and stormy reproaches of Ignacio de Guzman, or 
the last struggles, in the-father’s heart, between 
baffled pride and ambition, and the fond love of 
his darling daughter, mingled with a certain vague 
dread of the ghostly consequences to himself of 
forcing her into an unblessed marriage. 

In the end, the better feelings conquered, and 
when once he had: yielded; and placed his hand 
in blessing on Carmita’s head, it was of small 
consequence that Ignacio, stormily swearing that 
he never would be reconciled to the marriage, or 
meet his ancient foe as a new made friend and 
brother, clattered out of the church, clanging his 
rapier against the stone floor and posts, and early 
next morning, left the monastery alone. 

«¢ And now, dear friends,” sai@ the prior, when 
all was happily settled for the gentlefolk. ‘Now, 
let us do a work of charity, and unite in marriage 
this pair of humble lovers, who have helped their 
betters to a bliss they also aspire to share. Don. 
Alphonso, will you still congescend to give away 
the bride?” 

The grandee smilingly consented, and in a few 
moments more, two happy brides, two proud 
bridegrooms, the contented prior, and the three- 
parts reconciled father, left the church. 

Father Peter remained to extinguish the lights, 
and moralize, after his fashion, on the wonderful 
events of the last four and twenty hours. 
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As kindred drops long kept apart, 
By cruel Fate’s endeavor, 

Wher. meeting, melt in one, to start 
And fiow and flow forever. 


Like lovely stars, that rise and set, 
Together, in their shining, 

Twin-fiow’rs, upon the same stem met, 
About each other twining. 





Thus kindred drops melt into one— 
Sweet stars, ye shine together— 
Twin-flow’rs, oh, may your life, begun, 
Last through Time's changing weather., 


Like the gold circlet of the 
Unbroken, ending never— 

Made one, may Love’s bright halo fling 
Its joys around you ever. 





BETSEY BO 
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Jostam came in, t’other day, from the post-, 
office ; and he says, says he, throwin’ down the 
“Weekly Gimlet ;”’ ; 

‘« Here’s old Betsy Bobbit been a-makin’ a fool 
of herself agin, Just read_this stuff that she 
calls a pome.” 4 

I took the newspaper, and sot down hy. the 
winder, to get more light, for my eyes ain’t as 
good as when I was a gal, and this is what I read: 


“I WISH I WAS A WIDDER.” 
line » 
BY BETSY BOBBIT. ’ 

On, “ Gimlet,” back again I float 

With broken wings, a weary bard; 
I cannot write as once I wrote 

I have to work so very hard 
So hard my lot, 8o tossed about 
My muse is fairly tuckered out. 


My muse aforesaid, once hath flown 
But now her back is broke, and breast; 
And yet she fain would crumple down 
On “ Gimlet” pages she would rest ; 
And sing plain words as there she’s sot, 
Haply they'll ryhme, and haply not. 


I spake plain words in former days 

No guile’ @iowed, clear was my plan 
My gole it matrimony was. 

My earthly aim it was a man, 
I gained my man, I won my gole 
Alas, T feel not as I fole. 


Yes, ringing through my maiden thought 
This clear voice tose “oh come up higher,” 
To speak plain truth with cander fraught 
To married be, was my desire. 
Now sweeter still this lot doth seem 
To he a widder is my theme. 


For toil hath claimed nie for her own 
In wedlock I have found no ease 

T’ve cleaned and washéil for neighbors round 
And took my pay in beans and pease 

In boiling sop'no rest I took 

Or husking corn in barn and stook. 


* Or picking woot from house to house, 
White-washing, painting, papering, 
Tn stretching carpets, boiling souse, 
E’en picking hops it hath a sting 
For spiders there assembled be 
Mosqueetoes, bugs, and etcetree. 


T have to work, oh ! very hard 
Old Toil, I know your breadth, and length 


Tm tired to death: and in one word 
I barron beyond my strength 
And moi en are very tough 





To get along with—nasty, rough. 
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Yes, tribulation’s doomed to her 

Who weds a man, without no doubt 
In peace & man is singuler 

His ways they are past finding out 
And oh! the wrath of mortal males 
To paint their ire, earth’s languago fails, 


And thirteen children in our home 
Their buttons rend, their clothes they burst 
Much bread and such do they consume 
Of children they do seem the worst 
And Simon and I do disagree 
He’s prone to sin continualee. 


He horrors has, he oft doth kick, 
He prances, yells, he will not work 
Sometimes I think he is too sick 
Sometimes I think he tries to shirk, 
But ’tis hard for her in either case 
Who B Bobbit was in happier days. 


Happier? Away! Such,thoughts I-spurn, 
I count it true from spring to fall 
Tis “ better to be wed and groan 
Than never to be wed at all.” 
Td work my hands-ddwn to the bone 
Rather than rest, a maiden Jone, 
. 
This truth I cannot, will not shirk 
I feel it when I sorrow most’ 
I'd rather break my back with work’ 
And baggard' look’ as any ghost— 
Rather than lonely vigils keep 
I'd wed, and sigh, and groan, and weep. 


Yes, I can say though tears fall quick 
Can say while briny tear-drojis'start, 
Td rather wed a crooked stick 
Than never wed no stick at all. 
Rather than laughed at be as of yore 
I'd rather laugh myself no more. 


Td rather go half-clad and starved 

And mops and dish-cloths madly wave 
Than have the words B Bobbit carved 

On head-stone rising o’er my grave 
Proud thought, now when that stun is risen 
‘Twill bear two names, my name and hisen. 


Methinks "twould colder make the stun 
If but one mame, the name of she 
Should linger there alone, alone, 
How different when the name of he 
Does also deck the funeral urn 
Two wedded names, his name, and hurn. 


And sweeter yet, oh! blessed lot 

Oh! state most dignified and blest 
To be a widder calmly sot 

And have both dignity and rest. 
Oh Simon stratigéty sweet *twould be 
To be a widder unto thee, 
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The warfare past, the horrors done, 
With niaidén ease, atid pride of wife, 
The dignity of wedded one, 
The calm and. peace of, single life; 
Oh strangly sweet this lot doth seem, 
A female widder is my theme. 


I would not hurt a hair of he 
Yet did he from earth’s toils escape 
I could most reconciled be 
Could sweetly mourn e’en without crape 
Could say without a pang of pain 
That Simon's loss was Betsy’s gain. 


I've told the plain tale 6f my woes 
With no deceit or language vain 
Haye told whereon my hopes are rose 
Haye sung my mournful song of pain. 
And now I e’én will énd my fale 
T'vé'sung my sng, and wailed my wail. 


* Well, I call it foolish, stuff,’ I said, when I 
had finished. “Though, if I was to measure ’em 
with » yard-stick, the lines might come out 
pretty nigh of a equal length, and so, I spose it 
would be called poetry.” 

At any rate, I haye made a practice, ever 
since, of callin’ it.so; for I am one that despises 
envy and jealusy amongst sister authoresses. No, 
you never ketch me at it; I would sooner help 
’em up the ladder than upset ’em, and it is ever 
my practice so to do. But truth must be spoke 
if subjects are brung up. Uronious views must 
be condemned by Warriors of the Right, whether 
ladders be upset, or,stand firm, poetesses also, 

I felt that this poetry attacted a tender subject, 
a subject dearer to me than all the world besides, 
the subject of Josiah. Josiah is a man. ! 

And I say it, and I say it plain that men hain’t 
no such creeters as he tries to make out they be. 
Men are first-rate creeters in lots of things, and 
as good as wimmen any day of the week, 

Of course I agree with Betsy that husbands 
are tryin’ in lots-of things, they need a firm hand 
to the hellum, to guide ’em along through the 
tempestuous waves of married life, and get along 
with.’em. They are lots of trouble, but then I 
think they pay after all. Why, I wouldn’t swap 
my Josiah for the best house and lot in Janes- 
ville, or the crown of the Widder Albert. .I love 
Josiah Allen, And I don’t know but the very 
trouble he has caused me makes me cling closer 
to him: you know the harder a horse’s head beats 
and thrashes against burdock burs, the tighter 
the burdocks will cling to its mane. Josiah makes 
me sights of trouble, but I cling to him closely. 

I admit that men are curious creeters and tegus 
creeters, a good deal of the time. But then agin, 
80 be wimmen, just as tegus, and I don’t know 
but teguser! I believe my soul, if I had got to 
be born again I had almost as lives be born a 
man as @ woman. 





No, I dont’t think one sect ort to boast much 
over the other one. They are both about equally 
foolish, and disagreeable, and both haye their 
goodnesses and nobilities, And both ort to have 
their rights, Now I hain’t one to set up and say 
men hadn't ort to yote, that they don’t know 
enough, and hain’t good enough, and so forth, 
and so on, No, you don’t.ketch me at it. Iam 
one that stands up for justice and reason. 

Now, the other. day a, wild-eyed woman with 
short hair, who goes round lecturin’ on wimmen’s 
rights, came to see me, @ tryin’ to inviggle me 
into a plot. to keep men from votin’. Says she, 
“The time is a drawin’ near, when wimmen are 
a goin’ to vote, without no doubt.”’ 

‘«‘ Amen !’’ says.I, ‘‘ I can say amen to that with 
my hull heart and soul.” 

« And then,” says she ‘‘ when we get the staff 
in our own, hands less we wimmen all put in 
together and try to keep, men from votin’.” 

“Never!” says I. ‘Never! will you get me 
into such a serape as that.”’ ; Says I, ‘‘ men haye 
jest exactly as good a right, to. vote as wimmen 
haye, .They are condemned, and, protected, and 
controlled by the same laws that wimmen are, 
and so of course are equally interested in makin’ 
’em. You needn’t try to inviggle me into no 
plot to keep men from votin’, for justice is ever 
my theme, and also Josiah,” 

Says she, bitterly, ‘‘ I'd love to make these mis- 
erable sneaks try it once and see. how they would 
like it, to have to spend their property, and be 
hauled round, and hung by laws they hadn’t no 
hand in makin’,” 

But I still says, with marble firmness, ‘men 
has jest as good a right to vote as wimmen have. 
And you needn’t try to inviggle me into no such 
plans, for I won’t be inviggled.” 

And so she stopped inyigglin, and went off. 

And then agin in Betsy’s poetry (though as a 
neighbor, and a female authoress, I never would 
speak a word against it, and what I say, I say as 
a Warrior, and would wish to be so took) I would 
say in kindness, that Betsy sot out in married 
life expectin’ too much. Now, she didn’t marry 
in the right way, and so she out to have expected 
tougher times than the usual run of married 
females out to expect, more than the ordinary 
tribulations of matrimony. 

And’ it won’t do to expect too much in this 
world anyway. If you can only bring your 
lives down to it, it is a sight better to expect 
nothing, and then you won’t be disappointed if 
you get it, as you most. probable. will. And if 
you get something, it will be a joyful surprise to 
you. But there sire few indeed who has ever sot 
down on this calm hite of filosify. 
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Folks expect too much. As many, and many 
times as their hopes has proved to be uronious, 
they think, well now, if-I only had that certain 
thing, or was in that certain place, I should be 
happy. But they haint. They find when they 
reach that certain gole and have clim up and sot 
down on it, théy’ll find that somebody has got 
onto the gole before "em, and is there a-settin’ on 
it. ‘No matter how spry anybody may be, they’!! 
find that Sorrow can climb faster than they can, 
and can set down on goles quicker. 

It haint no matter how easy a séat' anybody 
sets down in, they'll find that they'll ‘have ‘to 
hunch along, and let’ Dissapointment set down 
with ’em, and Anxiety, and Weariness, ‘and ‘et 
ceteree, et ceteree. : 

Now'the scholar, or the literatoor, or writer, 
thinks if he can only stand up on that certain 
hite of scientific discovery, or Akkropolis of 
literatoor, he will be happy; for he will know all 
that he cares about, and will have all the fame 
he wants to. But when he gets up there, he’ll 
see plain, for the higher he is riz above the 
mists of iguorance that floats ’round the lower 
lands, the cleafer his vision, and he will see 
another peek right ahead of him steeper and 
loftier and icier than the last, and so on ad 
infinitum, ad infinity. And ‘if its literatoor, 
he’ll see somebody that’s got higher, or thinks 
he has, or he’ll find some critick that says he 
hasn’t done much, and Shakespere did better. 

Just as it was with old Mrs. Peedick, our 
present Mrs. Peedick’s mother-in-law, she said, 
she told me with her own lips, ‘that ‘she knew 
she should be happy when she got & glass butter- 
dish, but she said she wasn’t; she told me with 
her own lips, that jest as quick as she got that 
she wanted a sugar-bowl, for the Druffels had 
sugar-bowls, and why shouldn’t she? 

The lover thinks, when he can once claim his 
sweetheart, call her his own, he will be blessed 
and content ; but he haint. No matter how well 
he loves her, no matter how fond she is of him, 
and how blest they are in each others love, the 
haunting fear must always rack his soul, the 
horrible dread be there, of seeing her slip away 





from him altogether. _ That in place of her 
warm, beating heart, whose every, throb is full 
of love for him, will be only\her vacant: place, 
and instead of the tender sweetness’ of her voice, 
the everlasting silence of Eternity. 

The little ones that cling to our knees, that 
pray beside us at bed time, and the patter of 
whose feet is such music to us—they go, too,, and 
we no more: feel; their kisses, or hear their tiny 
voices. Every day, every hour,’ we are losing 
something, that we called our own. 

You see we don’t own much of anything: in this 
world. It’s curous, but'so it is. And what we 
call our own, don’t belong to us, not at all. That 
is one of the things that makes. this,such an 
extremely curous world to live in. . Yes, we are 
situated extremely curous, as much so as the 
robins and swallows who build their nests on the 
swaying forest boughs. 

We smile at the robin, with our wise, amused 
pity, who builds her tiny nest, with such laborious 
care, high up, out on the waving tree-top, only to 
be blown away by the chilly autumn winds. But 
are not our homes, the swéet homes of our ten- 
derest love, built upon just as insecure founda- 
tions, hanging over more mysterious depths? 
Rocking to and fro, swept to their ruin by a 
breath of. the Unknown? Our dreams, and 
hopes, and ambitions, what are they all, but the 
sticks and straws that we weave about our frail 
nests, only to be blown away forever? 

And when our December comes, are not we too 
swept away, poor voyagers, over pathiless wastes ? 
Yet Hz, who has provided a balmy South, as a 
refuge for the summer birds, to which they fly, 
intuitively, with blind hope and trust—has not 
He prepared likewise a shelter for us, one 
where we may fulfil our deathless longings, 
meet the ‘‘ loved and lost,’’ and realize our souls 
dearest dreams? Yes, over the lonely way, over 
the untried fields of the future; ay, even over that 
Unknown Sea, which they call Dearu, even over 
that, He will guide us safely, to a haven, a home, 
immortal, ‘not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

But I am eppisodin ! 
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O arms so fondly round me claspt, 
© heart so warm and true; 

© moments golden winging past,’ 

O days, and will ye always last, 
And ever still be true? 


MINERVA BOYCE. 


O moonlight mellow, bloom of night, 

Fall soft o’er vale and lea; 

O dews of heaven with clouds unite— 

And ‘neath thy wing O summer night, 
Leave earth to love and me. 
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,BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘/ THE, SECOND. LIFB,”,.” 


CHAPTER I. 
“T wILL go out, and gather some flowers, 
dear,” says Marian, and with a kiss, for our 


honeymoon is hardly over, she trips away, and. 


directly I hear her singing among the roses. 

Marian,. my,wife! How sweeily the name 
sounds, especially when linked to that other 
word; And for years, 1 dreamed of her, and 
never supposed she would be mine; and now! 
But let me tell the story, : 

A little more than two years ago, I was at the 
opera, when a great artist was singing Faust. 
While the curtain was down, at the close of the 
third act, and the low buzz of voices filled the 
house, I heard sharp, incisive tones on the other 
side of the partition, which divided the boxes. 

“He takes that high C with more ease, than 
Wachtel. But there are two or.three notes in his 
lower. register very defective,” the voice said. 

For answer, somebody laughed. A low, femi- 
nine laugh, with an oddly genuine ring of fun in 
it. Then the laugher spoke. 

‘“ Betty, I made up my mind, last spring, that 
if I saw much more of artists, I should, not be 
able to appreciate nature at all; now. begin to 
think if L have anything more to do with 
musicians, I shall understand nothing of music,’’ 

“I don’t understand you,” said Betty, stiffly. 

« All the artists I know,’ continued.the laugh- 
ing voice, ‘‘ measure off the universe into effects. 
Sky and, sea, and. valley, are all only. so many 
combinations of hurnt umber and chrome yellow. 
A sunset or thunder storm is nothing but material 
to cover their six: by ten bits ef canvas ; and they 
put altogether out of sight the messages written 
on the water and the trees.” 

‘** And we musicians ?”’ 

‘Ah! you musicians! It is worse with you. 
Music to you is.a high C well taken. 
machinery that you see, not the power within it.” 
* “I don’t know what you mean by your‘ power’ 
and ‘messages,’ , What is music to, you, pray?’ 

I leaned forward, Surely there could be. no 
harm, I said, to myself, in eaves-dropping here? 
There was no answer for a moment. 

“You might as well ask me to talk about my 
religion,” said the other, quietly. 

“And why not? . Religion ought to be talked 
about, in season, oughtn’t it?’ . The other did 
not reply. The sharp.voice went on. ‘‘ Besides, 





It is the {had ever taken a, prominent, part, in it, 


what do you know_of art? You spoke con- 
temptuously of pictures, this very morning.” 

“I really did not mean to do anything of the 
kind! I only gave them their true place—they 
are make-shifts for Nature, I would rather look 
at the, faces of live beauties and beggars in 
Broadway, than stroll through any, gallery of the 
old masters, at least any that, I ever saw. As for 
genre painting, which is so much to you, what do 
we want with it? We can;have the real roses, 
and jugs, and old brasses,, which are better.”’ 

Something in the voice had strangely, roused 
my curiosity. ama connoisseur in voices: this 
was without parallel, It. was low, mellow. It 
could, I was assured, sweep, the whole range of 
expression; and it had a peculiar;sincerity in it, 
which held my attention and: interest... While I 
was staring at Faust, I talked, to myself, saying, 

“That is.a good woman: & woman with the 
very essence of truth in her: she never told.a lie, 
nor @ disagreeable fact. She is well-born and 
well-bred: the inflections and serenity of the 
voice show that,.. Your self-taught, scrappily- 
constructed woman bas shrijl, unequal tones. 
There is none of the acrid, immatuge vehem@noe 
of youth in her: she. is, middle-aged: plump, 
blonde, tranquil. No coquette. If such a 
woman knew me, we,should be good friends. 
I wonder what her. name is.. I wish I knew 
something of her life,’’ 

As soon as the, act was over, I hurried out into 
the foyer.. But the door, next to mine, stood 
open ;.and the box: was empty. ‘ 

To explain the blank, disappointment, which 
this trivial matter caused me, I should have to 
tell the story of my solitary,  friendless: life, 
which would be useless, and which I shall not do, 
therefore. It is enough to say,that no woman 
Even 
my mother died, before [ could remember her. 
I had been shoved through life by men, and was 
now, a scholar by profession and habit, in the 
busy city of New York, without, the right of 
entrance to a single home. I hada certain fear 
of young women; their beauty, brilliancy, and 
enthusiasm alarmed and repelled me. . I wanted, 
or sometimes fancied in a languid way that I 
wanted, a woman to be my friend—a woman of 
my own age, soft, tranquil, serene, a centre of 


repose to my morbid, passionate thoughts. 
(443) 
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The other men of my club, with their number- 
less friendships and flirtations, would not have 
remembered this shadowy incident of a voite andl 
a scrap of idle talk, for an hour. But my lonely 
fancies crystallized about it, and exaggerated it 
for long months. 

“CHAPTER IT. 

Two Winters’ later, I was travélling ‘alone 
through West Virginia, arid having ‘stopped, for 
a day, in the town of C——, at the foot of the 
Alleghanies, took passage By stage-coweh to pene- 
trate into Maryland through the mountaits: “My 
errand was a most novel and agreeable one to me. 
IT had fallen. heir to's ¢onsiderable property, the 
éstate ofa disfant kinsman, whom I ‘had Hever 
seen; and I was on’ miy way to take possession. 

An’ old friend, PerléyMossop, who’ ‘lived in 
C——., enligliteried me ‘as'to my good Wick. “ No! 
Sharrard had’ no ‘nearer relative than yourself. 
But it was not any family instinct which induced 
him to leave his property'to you.’ It was sheer 
ill-temper. “His intended ‘heir was a younger 
daughter of John Chester, his lawyer, you know. 
But Chester offended him somehow, and he made 
@ néw will, making you his heir.” ‘ 

« Chester should have played his cards better,” 
I said, laughing: “I am’sorry for him. ‘But it 


is fitting that the Sharrard ‘property should stay 


in the family: I will make his little ‘girl, a 
present, iffie is deserving, and not a sharper.” 

Méésop ‘turned the conversation sbruptly, 
begging me to remain in C——, for a’ day or two, 
to see something of his new friends and home. 

Oh, we'd not belong to the “back-woods 
socially,’ he said. “I can show you a woman, 
who would ‘grace any court in Europe. She has 
done its’ Noble blood, brilliant accomplishments, 
the purest, most saintly soul, irresistibly ' fasci- 
nating.. Really; I'd like to show you la Buronne, 
as the ideal type of perfection in &@ woman.’ 

I laughed.’ Mossop had never beén as enthu- 
siastic before over anything. 

“ La Baronne, eh?” TI said. 

“Yes. But she is étititled to a much higher 
rank, “She is a woman of about thirty: French: 
of enormous wealth : has some philanthropic ¢raze 
about sending over emigrants to this country: 
brought letters to our ‘bishop and other leading 
men, from otheP'écclesiastics and hamanitarians. 
She has bought a-vast tract of land, just outside 
of the town. ‘Well, ofcourse, we have dined and 
féted her, and she scatters her mon¢y like a prin- 
cess. There is a reception, to-night. ' You will 
stay, George? She will be there.” 

‘‘Tmpossible. Here is the coach. . I must set- 
tle my bill and be off.” 





It was an intensely dark night. The wind 
blew sharply.. Mossop stood at the hotel door. 

Plenty. of wraps?” he asked. “You will 
find it nipping cold, when you get up into the 
mduntains. ‘You hive but one inside passenger 
I see?’ nodding towards a muffled figure in the 
darkness. ‘‘A woindn, I think. I hope she will 
prove more companionable’ than my last fellow 
travellers. I had a madnian and his keeper all 
the ‘way, from the Ohio river to Cumberland. 
Well, good-bye; and good tuck, olf fellow!” and 
writiging my hand, ‘he turned Off to his brilliant 
Baronne and her reception, while the coach 
ploughed its way through the darkness. 

I curléd myself cozily up in one corner, and 
slept until a sudden jolt jostled me against my 
neighbor. She latighed, and the apology I had 
begun, froze on my lips. Fatist—the ‘music! I 
could not be mistaken. I should have known 
that Taugh the other side of the world. 

She answered my excuses, with a civil marmur, 
and apparently composed’ herself to sleep. As 
for me, my burning curiosity, eagerness, surprise, 
left me dunib.' She was here! At last! Within 
my very grasp. But how te approach ‘her, to 
win heér‘for my friend? 

The coach rumbled up the hill. An hour 
passed in unbroken’ silence. The moon had 
risen, and’as We reached the top of the mountain, 
broke through a rampart of cloud. A wide 
expanse of'sharp peaks aid low rolling ranges, 
white an@’ glittering in the new fallen snow, 
opened before us. The ¢oach’ stopped. The 
outside passenger, a jaunty young man in a 
naval uniform, came to the door, and opened it, 
hat in hand. 

“Madam? You dre in fairyland,” he said to 
my companion. “ Will you nut Wbk'dut? 1 felt 
T must awaken you. ‘It was sélfish to keep all 
this wonderfal world to myself." '*” 

“Oh, thank ‘you!’* She leaned out of the 
window, as she spoke, but as she was in the 
shadow, her face was still invisible. 

Talso spoke, pointing out a frozen cascade here, 
a soft depth of'shadow there. The yourig officer, 
who was but a ‘lad, made somé geod jokes. Ben, 
the'driver, who stood cracking ‘his whip, declared 
it a pretty -fair outlook.” ‘Face to face with 
Nature, we were, for the moment, old friends. 

I ventured at last’ on’ a bdld experiment. 
«‘ How much “pictures,” I said, "are, after all, 
but ‘poor make-shifts for Ndtite: And the 
material of canvas, burnt umbet, and effects, are 
apt to put out of ‘sight, ‘with artists, the real 
meaning’ of ‘sky and’ sea: the ‘message for 
instance, which comes to'us here.” 

She turned her head attentively, and was 
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silent a moment, as‘ if pérplexed.’° “I have 
thought something like a myself,” she said, 


gently. 

Did I not knbw it? 

«All aboard,” cried Ben. I jumped’ in, and 
he banged the dtor: the lieutenant, with a bow, 
clambered' up to his perclriigain; and we rolled 
away down the slippery road. 

HAPTER IIT. 

I map al "héen ‘A taciturn, difident man; 
but it was talk how. From the scenery 
of the Alleghanies, we crossed the continent, and 
touched on Eufope.’ My comipanidn had Visited 
little nooks in Spain and Portugal, Which I 
thought iy own discovery: shé had left Madrid 
the very day I entered it. What 4 tie was here! 
Then ast books.’ She preférred Wordsworth to 
Tennyson ; held precisely my opinion of Trollope, 
George Eliét aiid other novelists. From novels 
we divérged’ to philosophy; and when I 
quoted @ favorite passage from Gdéthe, and 
hesitated, she finished’ the ‘sentence. What 
strangé coincidence of ideas and deep sympathy 
was here! It séemeéd unnatural and marvellotis 
to me. 
eager boy. Did she note ‘this’ strange accord 
between us? Why, it was like my own mind 
answering me 1 Add to this bewilderment 
of sympathy, the itifluetice of a voice, the richest 
and most ‘womanly I had ever heard, and the 
intangible, subtle atmospheré which surrounds a 
delicate, refined wonian, and it is no wonder that 
I forgot I had never even seen the ‘face ‘of my 
companion, but continued to pour out fancies 
and feelings, which I had never before put into 
words, 

Two, perhaps three hours passed. The-coach 
stopped, at’ a waysitle inn, to feed ‘the’ hetées. 
The young lieutenant, mach to my’ chagrin, 
opened the door, ‘and sprang in, chattering and 
shivering.’ He was a giddy, feather-headed tad ; | 
and the lady drew ker shawls more closely 
about her, and satk back silently in her corner. 

“Whew! how ‘cold it is,”’’ cried the ‘Young 
officer. You are wirm enough herd.” "Do you 
go through to Cumberlatid) sit?” 9°" ° 

“No; only to Gray’s Ferry.” 

“Oh, T forgot!’ I héard all about you and 
your érrand ‘at C1,” persisted thé “You 
are Mr. Sharratd, ahd you ‘go aaa possession 
of that prétty esthté, “The Pities? “I congratu- 
late you! I know’every foot! of this country, 
and there is® sie Dae rab laid in this valley.” 

Now I was’ cutious about ny new 
possessions, and why peng Inet ‘avail myself 
of the loquadity of'this lad 


I felt myself flushing and cooling like an } 





“The buildings are in tolerably good repair ?” 
I said, with assumed indifference. 

“Oh, excellent! A quaint, old gabled mansion, 
With barn, etc., ete.; and grand old oaks, which 
it has taken one or two centuries to ripen. Old 
Sharrard meant’ to make a comfortable settlement 
there for Chester’s daughter.” 

‘Yes, T héard that some little girl had a prior 
dlaim to mine. 1 have some curiosity to see her.” 

‘« Did you meet ‘a Baronne’ at C——? Sheis 
all the talk there now,” 

No,” I said. “ Why ?” 

The’ Neutenant laughed, then laughed again, 
malidiously.” “They will find out their Baronne 
before long. Well, well, ‘It’s a rough. world, 
my masters.’ ‘Are you quite comfortable in it, 
just now, madam?” suddenly addressing the 
veiled figure opposite, ‘Can I open the window, 
or do anything for you?” ~ 

“Nothing, [ thank you.” Was I mistaken, or 
did her voice tremble? What had she to do with 
this Baronne, who, no doubt, as the lieutenant 
half-hinted, was an advénturess, after all? A 
silence fell on us; one of those silences, under 
which, inftitpitcably, lie threatening disasters. 

The coach drew up at a low, rambling inn, 
before which creaked the’sign of a gray horse. 

“This is your lodging place, Mr. Sharrard,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘*‘The Pines’ lies ‘but a 
mile or tWo tothe south. Mr. Chester's farm is 
in th borhood, and I have no doubt, hé e 
ou Pptiperty: and also the fittle girl 

1@ you ‘have taken. Ah? You 


whose 
aligint fiere also, madam ?” 

He sprang out, and tendered his, hand, with 
profound courtesy. The lady aie and 


entered the inn. Her figure was’ li 
elegant, and as she halted in the ‘dor y if 
light fell full on her head. She was a. young 
girl, a brilliant brunette, with soft, liquid eyes, 
and mellow crimson her dark skin. Where 
‘Was ‘my middle-aged blonde matron, tranquil 
and serene? 

“This is your valise,” said the officer, as a 
bulky porfmanteau was swung from the top. 
‘Look out, Ben, you nearly cracked my skull. 
And Mr. Sharrard is, dreaming, of something 
prettier than cow-skin eases. Yes! there goes a 
woman, who has bewitched wiser men than us,” 
‘tapping mie lightly on the breast. That,” 
leaning forward ‘and whispering, “‘is ‘la Ba- 
ronnerrre”* 

Whilé he spoke, a horseman galloped furiously 
‘up the road, shouting, “Stop the coach! Stop 
the coach !” 

Behind him tugged two others, showing like 
moving black specks, against the slope of white. 
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Ben, who was buckling in fresh horses, paused, 
open-mouthed. ° The ostler.stood gaping, with the 
bucket in hig hand, _ The drowsy landlord came 
to the door. My. young lieutenant laughed ;_he 
was just at that age, when a lad exults in a row, 

“The coach is stopped,” he spins to the 
horseman. ‘ Keep cool, my, good man,” tapping 
his boot lightly, as, his foot rested on the car- 
peted step of the coach, ‘Nobody is going on, 
in it, but me, and I am waiting your orders,” 

The messenger was breathless, While he was 
slowly getting down from. his gigantic horse, the 
officer leaned closer to me, and, spoke in a sharp 
whisper. “It is ‘la Baronne’ they are after, I'll 
wager any money.. She’s asharp one, I tell you. 
But I see she has a horse yonder, at the back of 
the house. She can. ¢scapé, if we detain them. 
What dy’e say, Sharrard? 8he’s a woman.” 

I could not speak. She, this intangible crea- 
ture, whom I had so idiotically taken to represent 
all that was good and worshipful in woman, an 
adventuress—a swindler! 

While I stood dumb, Perley Mossop gallopped 
into the inn yard. 

«You here, Sharrard?’’ with his hearty 
roar of laughter. ‘You did not expect me tos 
follow you post-haste, eh? 
turned out a paste diamond,, after all. At the 
reception, it came out. that she had forged, and 
cashed cheques, yesterday, on half our 1 
men, and made off—heaven knows 
remembered the woman in the 
so followed with, Perkins, the’ 
have sent out scouts in a dozen 
Where is the.woman ?”’ 

I glanced at the back of the house. 


eu 
mee 
r 
1a the. 
dim light I could see a female figure, on horse- 
back, going rapidly down, the gorge. 


The lieutenant’s eye was on her. How ready 
the fellow was! “The Woinan 4 he said, cooly. 
**Oh, there was a female; nger. She left us 
at the Cross Keys, Wasn’ t that. the 2 
Sharrard ?”’ 

“Yes. The Cross Keys.’’ I glanced quiet? 
around, to see if the driver was out of hearing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mossor uttered an oath. ‘And she got into 
the Winchester pike by that gap,” he said. 
‘‘She’s on the rail by thistime.”  . | 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, thoughtfully. 
“That is precisely the route a person, flying 
from C——, would be likely to take. It would 
be very improbable that she would jog along in 
this slow coach. I’msorry,for you. Lost much ?”’ 

‘Only five thousand,” with an awkward laugh. 


But our, Baronne’ 








‘“‘ The Bishop’s in for ten! He lent it, to her for 
the great charity. Mortgaged his farm. By 
George, she was a clever creature! Well, Shar- 
rard, what d’ye say to supper?; I, can do 
nothing, to-night, and I’m wetand frozen. Won't 
you take something to warm. you, sir, before you 
start again?’ turning to the lieutenant. ‘ You 
will not reach N—., until daybreak. mM 

The lad hesitated, turning his bright, laughing 
eyes on Mossop, doubifully, stroking the luxu- 
riant brown. beard, which covered. half his face. 
* Well, I don’ t care if I de, , Bunch, landlord, 
strong and hot.”’ 

He stood outside of the door, while the glasses 
were brought; tossed off the bumper; and then, 
buttoning his cloak, sprang into the coach. 

‘«Good-night to you all,’”’ he cried, “and good 
luck to you, Mossop....May you run ‘le, Baronne’ 
to earth, before long.” 

“That’s.a saucy young fellow,” said Perley. 
‘I wonder where I met him?,,, In New Orleans 
probably. ., The town was full,of dashing, young 
blades of his sort, last winter,” 

Mossop had lost, his fiyethousand dollars; but 

genione? oe cozy little. supper, which followed, 
# L had;.lost—what had I lost? 
Nothing ay @ yoice, the acquaintance of an hour: 
yet it seemed to me it was the solid, hope and 
happiness of my whole life. : ‘E told myself I was 
a sentimental fool, that. my fancy for, this unseen 


; Woman might become a silly school-boy ; but my 


heart cried out underneath, ‘‘ This is fact. This 
is reality, not your drudgery, not the money you 
hoard... This was the true water of life, and you 
have lost it. , It is gone forever.” 

At. times, too, another torture beset.me. I was 
an honest man. In all my life, I had never 
wronged. @ man of a penny... To-night, I had as- 
sistedin a felony... I had helped.a thief carry off 
poor Mossop’s hardly earned thousands, out of a 
mawkish compassion... Then I told myself, pas- 
j sionately, that she was, no. thief, that thig,woman, 
“grhose voice I had heard, was honorable and pure. 
ot. was.a wretched, sleepless night.. As for my 

te, I seldom, remembered it,, Mossop, how- 
ever, awoke full of eagerness to show me over it. 

“The money is; gone, I suppose,” he said. 
‘‘T have written to, Winchester to have her. appre- 
hended, if possible. ; In the meantime, I should 
like.to ridg.with you over to the «The Pines,’ if 
you are vil, We will call on Chester, by the 
way, He was your cousin’s attorney, and it 
would only be.a proper act, of courtesy, eh?” 

I assented, and we .:the valley. 
Even the heayy snow could aa. ee the beauty 
of the landscape. 

“In summer this must be a bit of Arcadia, "I 
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said. ‘And is that my place yonder ?’’ pointing } - 


to a gray, gabled mansion, on a lofty slope 
surrounded by gnarled oaks. * 

Yes, that is ‘The Pines.’ Here we aré at 
Chester's farm. That is the old man at the 
door. Come in,” opening the gate. 

We rode up the avenue. The lawyer, @ 
stately, white-haired, old gentleman, in a yery 
snuffy waistcoat, received me cordially, and 
overcame my prejudice and embarrassment at 
once, by going directly to the essential point 
between us. — 

‘Mr. Sharrard? The new ‘owner of ‘The 
Pines?’.. Ah, Mr. Sharrard,’ the "gossips of 
C——, have told you, no doubt,"that my little 
girl was to have taken that place. But your 
cousin fell into an ill-temper with her. Well, 
well, the fortune of wills is as uticertain as that 
of war! We will not lose the chance of a friend, 
because; we have lost an estate. Come in, 
gentlemen, come in! I'll put’on my leggings, 
and ride over with ‘you.’ ’Marian, my dear! 
Marian!: I must mar gunned you, Mr. Sharrard, 
to my daughter..." i 

He threw: open the door of a low ceiled, 
hospitable drawing-room, as he spoke,'and there, 
seated by the fire, stately and beautiful, her olive 
cheek warmed, her'dark eyes lighted with expec- 
tation, was\iny companion of the stage coach ! 

This is Marian, Mr. Sharrard!' This ‘is the 
little girl whom :you have dispossessed,’’ said the 
loquacious old gentleman, laughing. ' «‘ She came 
up from C—+,°\in ‘the coach ‘with you, last 
night; and felt.a good deal of enibarrassment, 
supposing you:/knew her, and hed @ ‘natural 
resentment against her. She was sé'néarly the 
mistress of the ‘The Pines,’ you se?" 

I muttered an inaudible something sind going 
up; to her, offered her my. handi °No doubt ‘she 
thought me a boorish, awkward'fellow. 'Buf'she 
laid her warm, soft fingers e, for a moment. 
How young she »was !: esteen: and’ delicate ! 





‘Purvis rode-past the gatey’just now, 
Mr. Mossop that) you:camé'in pursuit’ 
Baronne ,’”” said Mr. Chester. ee 


3 La Baronne.”” 


“Yes. More’s the pity, ‘tis true,” said 


$ Mossop. 


“Why, I saw her, last night,” said Miss 
Chester, innocently. ‘She came up from 
C——, with me, in the coach. I did not speak 
to’ her, however, as she was disguised. I 
supposed she was bent. on some strange frolic.” 

‘* Disguised ?’’ cried Mossop. 

‘* As a young naval officer.” 

Mossop’s jaw fell. We stared blankly at 
each other, a moment, and then laughed. 

“She’s a clever devil!” ‘exclaimed the poor 
victim. D’ye mind how she drank the stirrup- 
ctip,; looking me in the eye, and wishing me good 
luck? By George, she’s welcome to the money!” 

I may as well state, here, that it was well he 
bore his loss philosophically, for he never saw 
the Baronne, or the money again. 

With some difficulty, I induced Miss Chester 
to accompany us, on my first visit of inspection 
to’ my new home.’ I managed, too, with a 
fantastic whim, which did not seem unreasonable 
to me then, that she should cross the threshold 
as I did: and standing with her upon the hearth 
‘ofthe great hall,’I registered a Yow silently, 
that, God helping'me, she should be its mistress 
before the year was over. 

I kept my vow. She has been my wife for 
moré than a month: It ‘was in May, that we 
were married, ‘and it is now almost July, and the 
days have goné like hours. 

Hark! I hearer steps. She is coming in from 
the garden. As she passes a bit ofthe trellis, 
that is not yet over-grown witli vines, the sun- 
shine streams through, and envelopes her like a 
halo. ‘Her'lap is full of roses. My Marian! 

‘She comes'in bright and blooming, and stoops, 
and kisses me again. 

«And you really were at the opera, that 
night?’ I sy for the’ fiftieth time. - 

+ Yéeh' We were on our way to Europe, and 

1 werit with? Gotisin Betty.” 

So it’Wwas ‘Marian’s voice, ‘after all, that I 
had dreamed of, all those years, a not that of 


ety! ‘er 
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There aré no Winds that ever blow, 
But blow acrose-the gravé, 
Where lies, h thé lilies, low, 
She whom no love could sare, . 
There are no staré that shine above, 
But shed, unchecked, their light, 
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Down on the spot where lies my love, 
as a night. 


Abt winds may blow, and stare may shine, 
Yet I shall never see “ 
-That form so fair, that face divine, 
Forever lost to me. 
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C Be A PTER .X, ns x. Y. , 

JANE BEnson could not, haye told how it-came 
about; but some strange: restraint had subdued 
her intercourse with Myra, since the night when 
that unhappy. woman had visited the, cottage, 
near Mosley, and been so cruelly repulsed by her 
own mother., For this reason, the girl had been 
impelled to make Lady Holden her first confidant. 
Thus Myra was taken by surprise one day, when 
a servant knocked at, her door, with a message 
from Mr, Vance, who desired, to row with her 
in the library. 

Up to this time, Myra had never ae directly 


face to face with,the man masts kindness, had sp 3 


fatally: colored her destiny am aa his, own... Hebed § | 


seen her,-ag she passed into his dwelling), 
changed with sickness, that few, persons who, had 
remarked her when she “d@eended from jthe 


omnibus in front of the Harg and. Hounds, ‘would 
have recognized her again. _H qbpd also seen her, 
on other occasions. He had expegted her to. bear 
some resemblance to her sister, and was surprised 
that she was so unlike. , 4, 

Rising from his chair, he went forward, and 
led her to a seat, Saying, a 

‘Pardon me. I fear. that BBR mERRALE, has 
disturbed you, _In our strength, wre, sometimes 
forget the consideration due to-protracted illness, 
You seem. to be suffering yet.’? 6 or fake 

“No—no. Lam quite restored, and; grateful, 
80 grateful that you have given me'gnopportnnity 
to thank you for the great kindness, that,T,and— 
and—my; sister, aye: received Mm epegre: I 
have not deserved 3 ite, 

What in this woman’ ‘8. voice that 
thrilled filliwith the force of some long buried 
memory? What was there in the glance of those } 
uplifted eyes, that ‘seemed to appeal.to him f | 
mercy, as he had geen them ih former tines, 
yet unrecognized? 

Vance could not tell; but a’strarige interest 
awoke in him, privy of gratitude. 

“Tt is I whovdhould’ be most hoyehtful, ” he 
said, with much feeling, ‘for in my whole life, it 
seems jmpossible that we-enm repayiall dhat you 
have ‘done for us. I sentt-for you tow, because I 
had “assy to aay in ‘regard to your sister.” 





‘asselited 


«iii My. sister?”’», 

Her voice faltered, and almost died out. 

«“ Yes, your, sister, whom ‘both Lady. Holden 
and, myself haye learned to corsider almost as a 
child of our own. How lovely she is !”’ 

‘She is indeed lovely !’’ exclaimed Myra. 

$80 lovely that.our late guest, young Roxburg, 
from, , your,.own country,, has been here this 
morning; With ,a, yery .manly | petition, that I 
should intercede. in his behalf, and, if possible, 
win your consent to his marriage with, her.’’ 

“* His marringagrith my—this young person ? 
Does this young man with: to drive me niad ?”’ 

Vance looked at Myra in sufprise.. Her eyes 
flashed,.her pale cheeks reddened, and a scornful 
expression curyed her mouth..:' It-seemed as if 
this woman had received’an insult, r 

‘‘ But the,.young. man is’.a, gentleman: » with 
money enough.for independence, atileast:’’ 

‘Myra: did not.geem,te listen... |Wanhce went on: 

({{Hle. knows that your.sister is am orphan, and 
believes: her to; bea penniless.ohe. There is 
nothing commegted with her dife,in New York, of 
which he-has,not, been informed.’? : 

Myra, 9still 80; preqeoupied, that she did not 
comprehend, gat, opposite to Vance; but was 
looking farsheyond, him. || He waschiniself some- 
what, distumbedijand went on, hurriédly. 

Af But :therengppeney thing: that he does not 
kng¥ge1and,thisymgat. have a place in your con- 
sideratiqn, ;;. ¥ ourigiater-will not be permitted to 
Mare apy man, withotit 4 dower commensurate 

i affection jwe:feel for hers! My daugliter 

‘pucgeed to pi title and estates, that render 
@uything that I possesai‘woimportant.’. I shall 


; provide for this young lady solely as my own 


heiress,-only asking that most of her life should 
be bie England, , The young man has 
this, without knowing how much it 
will be to his advantage. 2 
Myra t moved nervously in her chair. 
“It would seem as if you were really adopting 
my sister as your own.child,)) she-said.:: 
‘Surely there ‘is nothing 'to"ptevent it ?”’ 
“And if she #éfe your child, born of your 
blood, would you give, her.to this man.?”’ 
There was a keen glitter in: Myra’s eyes, & 
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toné of intense earnestness in her, voice, that 
made the question strangely impressive. Vance 
séeined t to réflect: then he said, quietly enough : 
Ne ‘Yes, I would give her to this young Ameri- 
can, believing him to be all that ee is represented, 
and. knowing that she loves hi 

«Knowing that she loyes him pee 

“Very dearly. Iam assured of that by Lady 
Holden, who loves her too dearly for a mistake 
to be possible.” 

“My. sister—my Jane—no—no, I can give her 
up to you and my lady—will do it without a 
murmur—but to this stranger, do not ask it. T 
cannot—I cannot.’ ‘What a8 have [? None 
—none in the world !” 

Myra was carried o Wileat by conflicting’ 
emotion. In her exé) tient she thrust the red 
scarf back from her ‘arm, and wrung her hands 
till the pain brought a cry to her lips. 

“The young “gentleman's 8 proposal has come 
upon You ‘suddenly there ‘i is plenty of time to” 
reflect upon it.” parties are very young.” 

Myra caught at the ‘last words. 

“‘ Young—young! | Yes, too ‘young. That is 

reason endugh’? | Seely ish 
"For delay, certainly,” said Vance. 

“Delay!” Ah, there is’ everything to hope’ 

r iv said Myra, breathing like a person. 

m'a sentence of death.” Even Vance 

' of Felief. | “He had promised 


ha id proved & painful one, and: 
it no, further, just then. 
could’ hatdly stand. 


Atha gesture of piteous 


* me time. IT never 
ilies me. You also will 
eral iad ‘as your own child, with 

sca t cas -houses | in her veins 

a b gather up “all the 

ride of the two Sen sary, ted tien, 
FOS fi 3a 

Mi nis man. Mitchie 

a r,  You. smile, 


opin New 

af b sho hea lady, 
44 is dearer to 
80 babdial into 
on “her, I Toust 
‘ise ment implore 


tative, say if 


should ask so much ; ra this 
me than my soul. Her’ destiny 

my own life, ‘that, it.euil 8 fate 
perish, now and fe 
you!’ that, in this s she shall ‘be cared for as. ‘if she 
were the child of Lady Holden, not of a creature 


as hy to claim her ae I am.” 


“Have no fear,” ‘replied Vanee, deeply moved. 
“Tn that light this proposal shall be considered. 
If I fail to find the young man worthy to be the 





husband of my own daughter, he shall never 
have your sister Jane.” 

Qnce mare Myra held out her hand; but this 
time the force of her passionate protest was gone. 
She trembled al] over, her eyes filled with tears, 
and, bendjng her head, she kissed the hand that 
had clasped hers, ag, if sealing the compact 
between them. 

Then Myra turned, and went from the room 
slowly, gnd with her head gast down; hut Vance 
stood where she had jeft him, wrapped in deep 
thought.’ Where had ‘he seen this woman before ? 
Those wonderful ‘eyes, Tooking ’ at him through 
their tears—had he seen them in his dreams, or 
some far-off time that was like a dream? Then 
the féeatures—that swift, passionate gesture, at 
once wild and graceful—why was it that they 
seemed so familiar ? 

"ange ‘stopped in his walk, and drew a deep 
breath. * His own Bre pons He had seen them 
in her. we 


‘GHAPTER XAXVI. sate 

A’ BASKET-CARRIAGE came sweeping up. ee 
aventie at Aldensgate, ata dashin an 
lady, driving, “east her eyes far wid Wh 
beautiful expanse, and the thick forest bg ay 
as if estimating their imiportance in her “mind, 
with some idea of possession. The grand trees 
seemed to give her espegial delight, and she said, 

“We have nothing like them at Backwell, 
though I remember well when there was plenty ; 
but Barnhain made short work with ‘them. I 
wonder if he really will get a chance at these? 
Ha! there is my young lady in the rose garden, 
making awful havoc among the flowers; and 
here comes Lady Holden sunning herself on the 
upper terrace, with that American girl at her 
heels as well. I wonder what makes me hate the 
creature so? But, see, they are turning toward 
the grand entrance, and will meet me there before 
I can get a word, with Dora.” 

Touching the horges up, the lady dashed on 
to the front entrance ‘of the Hall, where ot 
Holden and her young f friend now ‘stood, ' 

«Was there eyer a more Joy ly day?” an 
exclaimed, mounting the broad “flight, of ane 
with the easy grace of a queen ascending her 
throne. “‘Barnham will never forgive me for 
depriving him of the pleasure ; “but I would drive 
over myself, and monopolize the happiness of 
giving his invitation in person. The yacht is at 
last in fipe condition, and the wind, promises to 
be favorable. So, it is, settled that our long 
delayed sailing party is to ove off,” ; 

‘Tt would be impossible for me to go,” said 
Lady Holden, as they passed into the Hall. 
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“Tt is long since I have been able to join these 
out-door excursions.” 

“‘ How you distress me! Barnham has set his 
heart on this affair, and the weather is so beau- 
tiful—cannot, you be persuaded?” 

Lady Holden smiled, and shook her head. 

“Nor Miss Benson? We have depended on 
the young ladies, and hoped that, ‘for ance, she 
might consent to eave her sister.”’ 

Lady Alton said this very sweetly, but the 
intuition of the girl detected something hollow in 
the invitation, and hastened to refuse it, 

“Thank you very much, but that would be 
impossible ; Esther is far from well yet, Besides, 
if her ladyship remains at home, she may possibly 
be glad to have me with her?” 

Lady Holden tursied her fine eyes on the girl, 
with a look of grateful fonduess, that pleased and 
rather surpe ‘her visitor, who was at @ loss to 
‘the influence this young creature had 
obtained at-Aldensgate, in a few short weeks. 

‘doe unfortunate!” she exclaimed, with a 
zrac e “ Still, how charm- % 

ty find oneself so, beloved. I 

’ Lady Holden, though you are 

réak poor, Barnham’ s heart. 1 must 

hint to excuse Mrs. Vance, as I never had 

the least influence there; but, surely, Miss Dora 

may be permitted to go an, US. , Besides, Mr. 
Vance gave us & promise 

“Then I shall’ certainly minke no no ennesition, if 
Dora really has set her heart, on it,” said my 
lady, leading the way into the Hall. But her 
visitor paused a few- steps from the door. 

‘ *Excuse me Barnham will be expecting me back 
eon® she ‘said. “'y caught a glimpse of 
Miss Vange among the flowers as we came along, 
and will tell ‘her of your kind permission, if my 
horses eri to be. ‘Feined up long enough. 
coil ppoodetho ning, Miss Benson.’ 
id ta) y Alton, said as she } was hurrying 
down, the ¢ a and seating herself i in the basket- 
riage.” "This done, ered’ the reins in 
né fiand) the other. © eda to ‘the Lady 
of Alden : 
Before * 


and drove ¢ away. 
ed ‘the first curve, in the 
windings’ at the venue, those fiery chestnuts 
felt themselves suddenly curbed ; «for 
Vance had found | Y mrad through | the blooming | 
thickets, ‘and was. ng toward them, with a} 
quantity of glowing in her arms. 

“ Well?” si questioned. ‘ 

« Like the ty Romaai, T came—I saw—I 
conquered,” answered the Jady, with a bright 
smile, and triumphant wave of the hand. “My 
mission will be a perfect suecess, when I haye one 
more assurance to give my insatiable brother.” 








; 





; 
; 


Dora laughed, lightly, 

“Give him these!” she said, . tossing her 
roses toward the carriage, so carelessly, that half 
of them fell into the lady’s lap, sprinkling their 


} dew over the lustrous silk of her, purple dress, 


“Give him these—and now, drive on, They 


must, not see us talking here.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tue yacht Harold lay in the harbor at Cowes, 
with her sails furled, and her white prow rising 
and falling to the heave of the, tide, like & swan 
asleep on the water, She had been cruising along 
the beautiful island coast under a fine breeze, and 
the little voyage had been, from beginning to end, 
a perfect delight to Dora Prime, to whom it had 
been like the flight of a bird. 

Hour after hour, she would sit upon deck, with 
Barnham by her side, and the sheets of 


W; 
spray, that broke over tl = “af, ben vessel ; 
bursting. into shouts. of . Tt When © they 
turned intd rainbows, or sen showers, of dia- 


monds,over her and him, c 
Everything was glorious to this. young girl, let 
loose, for the first, time, on .a, sea of pleasures. 
The vitality of her nature had broken through all 
restraint, and, she was like a. wild. bird let free. 
Did Lady Alton restrain, ‘her? No., When her. 
laugh rang out ‘sweetest and weit when, she. 
drank off her champagne with a a dash, and 1 tossed 
the glass overboard, ‘when ;she p rth ile red-ripe 
peaches in the air, and s dante Tha! ee when, 
their cheeks ¢ e up erEO The water, ° 
lady laughed, », and Oia ped hi partite? 
saying, that “they ey wore m all 
restraints, why | should ny 
that was_so natural and fa 


at 


ey bo * 

This she would say to Prime, 
by this reckless outburst, nas 
strove 0 check, it wil 
pathetic, at times ; but u 
efforts, and. at last re 
insults, seemingly une 

“Barnham at one fime 

WTS" this the g 
“Tf 80. we had 
think.” ** 

» Lady “Aton was dada 

“Ts it ‘the, “natare ofa a 
; it first. eaves the C Lim she said. “You 
would not have me | k the girl, and, thus 
give her time for onion! reflection, That, is no 
part of my plan.”’ 

Then Barnham went away, omaterd, vot his 
sister’s wisdom, while she ebetel f, with an 
impatient sigh, on a sofa in the and taking 
a French novel from under the pi pM absorbed 


bird to go wild when 





i herself in the’ i Dora came déwn, soon 





“wwe 
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after, with a sullen ‘Idok. ° 

“Tam tired of that old man, Primé,” she said. 
«No wonder papa seems uneasy'When ‘he is near. 
One would think ftom tlie we hé Anica that I 
belonged to him.” 

« Well; he really would make an Kin floaty’ sort 
of a father,” 4, her ladyship, _ her eyes 
npon the book.: 

«Pater ?" eephitea Dora, lifting her should- 

ig tke neader was'in the ‘habit ‘of doing. «I 
ail miptelf if it were really 80. | Only com- 
ate ud sud papa. "Besides, ’ I do not 


h 5 Dora’ s sajiptias, ‘the two gentle- 
men aveht ashote’ togetlier, © |’ 


The text “day/'at'tioon, when’ Laidy Alton was }. 


becoming’ Weary of ‘inaction,’ ‘ dinlt”’ Dora grew 
sullen from an ites “of Poglodt, Paral gm e 
back, alone.’ “tw * er. 
« Petia haste up te Toiidlbn, hewaid: | «1 
hj a a thord. ‘cal % be ready 
iext j ww de} 

yi ote with | & persistent, 
thew’ herself, face 

ce t ; 


saw Henry Prime, pompous as ever, standing at 
the entrance of this edifice, and knew that the 
object of their journey was reached. 

Prime came up at once, drew Dora’s hand over 
his arm, and hurried her into, the porch of the 
church. Then he paused an instant, and bend- 
ing his head, looked earnestly into the girl’s face. 

“‘Dora—do you loye this man? Tell me, for 
the love of God, tell nte! If you have one rst ok 
against this, I will break it off even now.’ ; 

. She turned an astonished, even offended, look 
on him, and said, 

«Mr. Prime, who gaye you the right to ask 
such questions of nie oP 

The man abgqlytely groaned. 

a Right—po right. The master of Ashford has 
that ; but Tek<-th, you loved me as a child. Am 
I niothifig to you now ?” 

The girl gave her head a toss, uy ‘at this. 


‘instant, Barnham came, up pay: ky took. her 


away, almost rudely, and led her up the dim aisle 
of the church, toward an‘altar, made visible by a 
pair of fall candles, that. shone upon it like stars. 
Atsthis altar stood a man, whose garments gave 
a, ghostly whiten: 8 to the , gloom i in which these 
two ‘persons stoo ‘while’ a Ygio 8, that echoed 
strangely in the silence of the building, began the 


} marriage ceremony. When the clergyman asked, 


| “who giveth this Woman, to, - be married to this 


or ah shall ttiss 


i ee ay ity Aaa ‘and hur- 
herself for a journey. ~~" 
| When the. Southampton trabn dane {tito the 
station it London, a well- fed carriage was’ 
Waiting for Batnhati ‘of Backwéll, and the ‘two’ 
paitied “hini? ‘Te Was observed ' 
f “ground the? 
ies was 
me'of pale | gray silk. 
ide; but, on’ me’ word, | 
it ldolks like it;’* said” porter to’ another, ‘as 
thé cérriage drove’ off. ” 
It certaialy”aid Wok’ wks Gt; Yor the carriage 
drove.’ directly to “a remote "street ‘in’ the city, 
where the door ofan obscure church stood half 





open. Dora made a slight exclamation, when’ she 


man,” Prime, who was s nding apart with Lady 


Alton, came forward, and ph ced her hand in that 
of the bridegroom. *, 


Again, Dora. was. conscious that’ he trembled 


% violently, and that his fage was deadly pale. 


No formality of that re marriage was 


100 


{ omitted, The register was signed and witnessed , 


—a certificate given, and. formal. congratulations, 
mad¢.. Then the party went out from. the holy 


} gloom of the place into t the world again. 


A drive to the ‘station ; t swift train toward 
the coast; and within an Mods, the Tet was on 
her way | to France. 


——— tif, 
; 


CHAPTER xiviit) 

From a email towa on the coast. of France, 
Dora had been ersuaded to write a letter’, to. 
her’ parents, a there it was, decidéd, ‘that she 
should await a reply, which, no one. doubted, 
} would. be full of reproaches, forgiveness, and a, 
general acquiescence in the inevitable. , 

Here, also, it was expected that, the yachting 
party would break up, and leave the. young 
couple to their happiness. ‘Lady Alton proposed . 
to go at once to join » party. of friends at Dieppé, 
and Prime ‘had been rather coldly. informed, that 
the Harold was from that time ready to convey 
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him to any point on the English coast, at which 
he might choose to land... 

During the brief Voyage to France, that gentle- 
man had been made to feel that his time of 
usefulness was over, in more ways than one. 
Barnham was carelessly indifferent to his presence. 
Lady Alton became inert and languidly selfish, 
while Dora, entirely occupied with her own 
happiness, ‘seemed Aopreely conscious of his 
existence. 

One day Barnham informed him, without any 
pretence of regret, of common ‘gratitude, that the 
captain of the yacht was anxious to return to 
England, in order to “enter upon @ new engage- 
ment, and was becoming impatient of delay. 
Prime understood the inhospitable suggestion, 
but suppressed the bitterness of feeling that had 
burned within him, with his usual self-control. 

‘‘ Our private affairs,are not quite bettled yet,” 
he said, in'@ serious business way. “ Actording 
to. our arrangement, I was to receive two 
thousand pounds when you became the husband 
6f Miss Vance, with an annual income when she 
came ‘in possession of her éstates. You can 
hardly have forgotten that?” ” 

« Forgotten f ' No, quite | to the contrary. I 
have the ainoupt now in my ‘péeket-book. There 
need be no trouble, or delay about that.” 

Here Barnkaa drew out his ‘pocket-book, and, 
coolly counted out the soceptainces and s¢raps of 
paper, adorned with fhe. perilous letters I O U, 
which he had, from be to time, reoeived from 
Prime himself. 

“There is, T find, @ hundred or two more 
than the amount agreéd upon,” he said, with a 
smile that made the iol ‘pei ia the veins of his 
baffled tool. "But ‘onan occasion like this one 
must not be particular.” 

\For oneé, Henry Puig lost ‘afl Wontrol of him- 
self, He" dashed his down upon that 
which extended the papers: to him, with a force 
that sent them flying over the room. His eyes 
blazed; his face was livid to the lips, which 
curled apart, revealing the clenched teeth. 

‘You offer me an insult J” vere ty 

These words came hissing through his teeth so 
fiercely, that a startled Barnham, from his, 


cool self- a had expected indignation, 
but not’ 


‘Tt is all the ie jocacioed, and all that I have 
to offer,” he said, somewhat abashed in spite of 
himself. ‘Surely, you do not dispute the value 
of the paper?” 

**T will have ten times the value, in bank notes, 
before I haye done with you,” said Prime, 
gathering up some of the papers, tearing them 
With a twist of the fingers, and dashing them into 





Barnham’s face. ‘Da you understand that? 
Or I will make you beg me to accept twice the 
sum on your, knees 2!” 

Barnham laughed. 

‘Perhaps you wish me to oonsider this as a 
challenge ?”’ he said. 

“Yes, a chpilenge for death to one of us. 
This moment, I would rather haye your life than 
the money, a thousand times told !’’; 

“As if E would give an.adventurer, like you 
the chance to take it,’ said Barnham, ¢oolly, 

«What, more I have to say; must, be in’ the 
presence of your wife,’ said,the other, after a 
moment, in @ ypice, so intenaely, quiet, that it 
made, Barnham draw his breath) we 

the 


- The two men looked up,; just 
rocky terrage on which they were. standing, and 
saw Dora sitting by the window.of her room in 
the hotel, Prime, turned, and,walked that way. 
Barnham stood a moment — then. strode 
after him. , fy 

«« Would you break her hak with a , knowledge 
‘that she-has been hought,and sold?” he said. 

Prime; halted, and looked up to, the bright, 
young face, ‘that was leaning... over, from the 
window, and throwing kisges, do to | the man 
by his side—the man he thirst A kill, . That 
sight. found the only dp his heart, 


: uigneeedd J ihte 


ahd thrilled it with pi 
Pastel)» Whe: @) , “Sei jpot know, but 
you shall, te p An, jghe. must, pat look 


down upon us, fof) geet bat beds 
te the vos of the 


“The girl you haye marri 

danghter. There . is not a Aitop.of the Vance 
blood in her, . She has BO;glaim, whatever 
on the Aldens sxeept as I gaye them 
to her,”’ ive bil.:., 

Barnham was struck dumb. He recoiled a step. 
Prime smiled, grimly,.and went om, .#* She isany 
daughter—ming |, E believed. that the. daughter 
of Vance: was ‘dead, and imposed. my own child 
upon him. She is, established, as,his heiress; 
will become Lady Holden, unless I choose -to tell 
the truth, Do not speak; sir! I have not done 
yet. The real, heiregs of Aldensgate was not lost 
at sea, as I honestly supposed, but is; now in 
England, within the, ery. of Aldensgate. 
Yeu have, seen her—he, 1, you are on the 
very..edge. of, the FOCK enon: have noticed: her 
likeness to Lady Holden, who would, give all she 
is worth to know the truth; as I'am giving it to 
you, with proofs to substantiate every word.” 

Barnham had been struck dumb; but he wig 
recovered himself, 
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‘*T do not believe one word of this,’’ he said. 
“It is because anything you assert’ must ‘be the 
‘offspring of some’ fraud; that I/refused to fight 
you just now; but you have cast a deadly-insult 
on my wife, ff Uidinitig tliat she has one drop of 
your blood in her veins, atid: for that, I’would 
meet you if you were a dog from some beggar’s 
kennel. It shall ‘be face to face;\and’for lifé or 
death. At daylight ‘in-the morning, under the 
cliffs yonder; half a mile away, where we can 
only be seen from the water. ‘The presence of 
die man isenough. ‘The eaptain of my ‘yacht is 
your frierid more than mine: We need no other 
second,’*:: 

' ‘Prime looked at him eoviigely: 

‘Let it be with} or without seconds,” he said. 
**As one of) us willl surely: die, and the other 
escape, if he can, there. is no need of witnesses 
for either. At daybreak iin the morning, with 
revolvers loaded by ourselves. The firing to stop 
when ‘one of us.is:down, not before.’’.... 

, oDhe two. belligerents left: each other, -at these 
words, and wént their “re binds white with 
murdérous rage. ye 

| Dora, still leaning oun her psy Pe saw them 
part, and) beckoned: to her. husband, who strode 
across the, terrace, and went up to her room. 
Whem@he ieame, to. meet him, with al} the sefiness 
of new-bornilove in her:eyes, be seized both-her 
ontstrefohed bands, drew her; to the light, and 
searched her features in, shone: ee way, that 
frightened her... 

“Why—why do you pone at me | 80 2”): she 
questioned. 

. He did.not reply ;. but sonal her hands away, 
grinding-something, that might have been a curse, 
between his,teeth, and strode from: the room. 

- “It.is something that horrid old fellow, Prime, 
has, been..doing,’>.she thought, ‘He is always 
making trouble... I.do wish he would go. back to 
England or sarmenepedanaplarcs 80 ah, wang 
rid of. him. », 

| Just then,: the man rr thought, of appeared, 
crossing the terrace, and. suw.her at the window, 
touwhich she -had,.rum to get a)last look at her 
husband, ag he. passed: down. to the shore. She 
saw Prime lift. \wild and distressed look to her 
fone, as he drew near; bhut.tyrned away her head, 
and with an abrupt demonstration of reins 
closed the-sash upom hiat. 

~ Prime ;.groaned,;and | stood still: a moment; 
looking piteonsly at the closed window. . Then he 
walked, -with,a; heavy ‘step, into the hot and 
went to his own room. 

As night drew .on, the young bride again 
Placed herself at the window, surprised by her 


‘husband’s, ,absenee, and. somewhat sl 
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awaited his return till midnight. Then) weaty 
and disheartened, she threw’ herself among the 
cushions of a sofa, burst-into a passion of angry 
tears, ‘and sobbing fainter and fainter, sunk into 


‘profound slumber. 


Poor’ girl, she was'the only one, concerned in 
that night’s work, who slept at all. Barnham 
had taken a boat, and rowed himself out to tle 
Harold, where he gave Bates brief notiee ‘of the 
intended duel, and of the part he was. expected 
to take in it. If Barnaby made a shrewd guess 
at the origin of this quarrel, he gave no sign; but, 
despising both men alike, expected no serious 
results from it. ‘Still, he was-surprised: by the 
evident agitation of his employer. 

Barnham believed every word that Prime had 
said, The'very passion of the man’s revelation 
bore testimony to its truth. _ More than that, in 
the features of his young wife; he had, for the 
first time, discovered the traits of her disreputa- 
ble father.. In her: character, as he now began to 
understand it, he found the man reproduced. 
Softened, it is true,:and more natural in ex 
pression; ‘but the falsehood, the cunning, and 
intuitive deception was there. 

And this young creature, with all her inheri- 
tance of evil; was his wife. For her he had 
planned, bribed, degraded himself. No, not for 
her; but that he might share her high position, 
and become master of her wealth. 

Her wealth! 

The man laughed-aloud; in ‘the bitterness of 
self-scorn, as he thought of this. Married to the 
daughter of Henry Prime!~ At the mercy of this 
miserable adventurer, who had dared to deceive 
and threaten him with utter Sine NPN before 
the world! 

No, no, a thousand times no! ,.This man alone 
had his secret.': The mebtinig, to«morrow, should 
indeed be one of life and ‘death. The sun must 
not go down before he and his fearful knowledge 
should be swept from the face of the earth. 

Where was Henry Prime then? 

In his own room, at the hotel, writing vith 
handéd, scarcely, pausing to thinks» !/If, he laid 
down his pen, it was to ‘wipe. cold; drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. Sometimes, a 
tear would roll down his. cheek, and wet. the 
paper; but he did not heed that, only shook his 
head, writing on and .on, ‘till his dreadful. task 
was completed. Then-he, folded the sheets of 
paper, and sealed them in an envelope, directed 
to Asher Vance. 

Thrusting: this into his bosom, Prime threw 
himself on the. bed, hoping, perhaps, that sleep 
would be méreiful, and give him a half-hour of 
rest; but that was impossible, The sting: of a 


w@ 
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thonsand ‘harrowing thoughts drove, the, hope » 


away. The room seemed close as a grave to him. 
He started from the bed, and wandered out into 
a long passage, into which many rooms opened. 

Up and down, up and down this deserted hall 
he walked, sometimes holding a hand to his fore- 
head, sometimes’ pausing, with his eyes bent to 
the floor, ‘as if: too heavily laden, with bitter 
thoughts for an-effort to move. Then he would 
start, suddenly, and pace the floor. again, 
unconscious that he had passed the room oecupied 
by his: daughter. At last he became aware of 
this, and, seeing the door ajar; pushed it open 
in the recklessness of his growing agony. 

She was there—his own: child—sound asleep 
among those crimson cushions. The man went 
toward: her softly, and on: tiprtoe.: Once by the 
sofa, he sank slowly down to his knees, holding 
his breath, andigazing into her face, with a look of 
hopeless tenderness that was pitiful to see.. The 
girl moved.a.little, and her face came close to his ; 
for his head had: bowed lower and lower, till it 
almost touched the cushion on which she lay. 

The mam felt it, hard then to suppress the 
anguish of his tenderness, His) throat was 
choked with’ solis.. His hand shook feebly as he 
put the hair back from her forehead; and touched 
it with his white and quivering lips so.eautiously, 
that she did not stir even under ‘the’ pathetic 
agony of that kiss, but: slept on, tilb long after 
the father who gave it was lying face upwards, 
on the sands of thé beach—with a bullet in his 
breast. 





a 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue yacht Harold put into the littlé harbor, 
near Aldensgate, after #:passagedhat: had been 
like the flightvof\a \bivd-across the waters, that 
separate the coast'of France from the shores of 
England. It was well that she had not been 
becalmed a single hour, or the may who lay upon 
that mattress, cast hurriedly on the cabin floor, 
would have been dead before she anchored. 

There, Henty Prime lay helpless, and dying. 
Once or twice, only;/had the poor man attempted 
to speak, since Barnaby Bates had taken him up 
from the beach, dead as his cruel antagonist had 
believed, before. the latter strode away toward 
the town, with an exulting smile on his lips, 

When the vessel was:meored, Bates went into 
the-cabin, and’ knelt down by the mattress, with 
a world of trouble in his honest face. The only 
words that Prime had yet uttered were: 

««When shall we get in—when ?” 

Now Bates knelt by his side, and whispered : 

“ We are at anchor, and in sight of Aldensgate.”’ 





Prime opened his eyes, and; the lips that, were 
turning blue parted... 
off My itr denen T sarc OE lady—-send_ for 
them.’’ 

These words ¢ came ut in henge, eager. jerks, 


each, with a struggle. 


‘* Is there no one else ?’’ eneationsd Bates, 

‘+ Yos, a; magistrate—that. first.”’ 

The: effort of speaking was too much for the 
poor man; his eyes closed again, and he seemed 
to faint, or die, Bates could hardly tell which: 

Terribly anxious, he, went..on deck, and im- 
mediately three messengers left the vessel, each 
on a separate errand. During half-an-hour, 
all was still as the grave on! board! the Hardld. 
Then ‘a woman came rushing down to the shore, 
with a shawl thrown, over ler head; and tresses 
of loose, gray hair streaming from under it. 

Bates, who: was watching, anxiously, saw her 
fling out both hands, and answered the appeal by 
leaping into a boat, and, with: a: few strokes. of 
the ‘oars, brought her om board: In her blind 
agony, the poor creature stumbled down stairs; 
fell to her knees on the cabin. floor, and thus 
dragged herself to the'side‘of her dying husband. 
He did not. move, ‘or ‘open his eyes; but’ when 
she seized his ‘hand; calling out) **my Henry 
oh, my Henry,’ while her lips clung toit, and her 
tears fell: like rain. upon it, she’ félt his -fingers 
close faintly on hers; and cried out with & hysteri- 
cal laugh, that was ‘tnote:pathetic than her tears: 

‘He knows me—he knows me! Oh, my poor 
Henry, if I ‘were only-worthty to die for you !”* 

Bates heard this, where he was waiting ‘on 

deck, and drew'a hand across his’ eyes; for lhe 
was watching for the Aldénsgate people, and 
could not see well with tears in his eyes. 
» Indeed; it'seemed'a long ‘time before any of 
them appeared, for the’ méssenger had been 
somewhat delayed after he reached the Hall; for 
Myra ‘could notat dnee' be found, and Vance 
was at that particular minute in the library with 
his wife, readigg the letter! that. Dora had 
written to them from France..??!'f!>! 

As they stood together, stunhédand bewildered, 
as yet. unable to believe in the treachery it con- 
fessed, the woman they.“had’known as Esther 
entered the room, ‘pale, beenth ees, and wild 
with excitement. © '2(': 

“Oh, my lady—oh, Mr. Vance, come T-entreat 
you-come: at: once. “A!man.'is down yonder 
dying, one who—who can lift this awful disgrace 
from your shoulders, and ‘cast it wholly on me. 
Don’t—don’t stand there, looking’ as’ if. you did 
not believe me; ‘but come before he dies. ‘The 
carriage is coming up; [ ordered it—come! or 
we shall all repent of it, forever and ever !” 
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As she made this wild appeal, Myra threw a 
shawl,,she had brought, over Lady Holden’s 
shoulders. 

Myra was beside herself. Barnaby’s message 
had driven her, wild, She gave no heed to 
formalities, but, ran down the steps, and leaped 
into the carriage, fairly dragging the rest with her, 

“« Quick—quick !’’ she cried to the coachman. 
«To the harbor—drive for your life !"’ 

The coachman obeyed this order as if it had come 
from Lady Holden herself. The horses dashed 
forward, nor checked their, swiftest speed till 
they stood panting on the wharf, where a boat 
was waiting. 

When they reached the Harold, Barnaby came 
forward to meet, them, looking very grave, and 
speaking under his breath. 

‘« He is in yonder—dead,’’ he almost whispered, 
pointing toward the cabin door. 

Esther, or Myra, rather—uttered a sharp cry, 
and ran down the steps. There, upon the floor, 
ghe found her old enemy, from whose white and 
swollen lips the last breath of life had just 
passed; and, lying half-way across this mattress, 





with, her arms thrown around him, and her head } 
on his wounded breast, lay the poor abused wife, 
meaning and wailing her heart out. 

Myra knelt down, and lifted that poor gray 


head to her bosom. - 

*‘ Mother, oh, mother, it is Myra—your own 
—own child, who is so sorry for you !”’ 

The poor woman turned, and clung to her 
neck. 

«Oh, Myra—Myra. He was so kind, so good, 
so handsome, and he is gone. What shall I do— 
what shall I do?” 

The sound of this miserable appeal came 
faintly to the deck; but the persons assembled 
there scarcely heeded it; for the magistrate, sol- 
emnly occupied with his duty, had met Mr. 
Vance, and placed a paper in his hand. 

“TI hardly know whether this can be a matter 
of condolence or congratulation,’ he said, ‘ but 
there can be no doubt of its truth, at any rate: 
all the requirements of the law have been met.’ 

Vance took the paper, and walked apart, 
unfolding it. Lady Holden followed him, and 
together they read Henry Prime’s confession 
through. When they appeared again, it was with 
grave and almost solemn faces. 

The magistrate had left the yacht. No one 
but Barnaby Bates was waiting to take them on 
shore. 

‘Where is Myra? We must speak to her,” 
said my lady, in a tremulous voice. 

“She is with her mother, trying to comfort the ? 
poor soul,”’ said Barnaby. 





“I, too, will try to comfort her,’’ said the lady, 
with tears in her eyes, and she went into the 
cabin, where those.two women were clinging to 
each other. My lady gently separated them, and 
took Myrain her arms. 

‘‘Oh, how can you—how can you,” cried the 
poor woman, striving to draw herself from that 
kind embrace. ‘‘I who robbed you,” 

‘*T can only remember all that you have done 
for my child. That you brought her back to me 
—that you have made her good, beautiful, an 
angel. How can all this be cancelled by one 
fault? Oh, Myra, when I think how ready you 
were to give her up, it seems.too much, I could 
not do it.’’ 

‘«T think the good God must have forgiven me, 
since you have,” said Myra, quivering with 
gratitude. ‘Besides, besides, he has given my 
mother back to me.’”’ The newly made widow puit 
the hair back from her face, and aitempted to 
smile, but broke into a fresh burst of tears. 

When Lady Holden came on deck again, her 
eyes were full of tears; but behind them, like 


: starlight on water, a new-born joy was stealing, 


«Let us go home,’’ she said to Vance. ‘It 
will be like entering heaven.” 

“« But Myra?’ questioned the husband. 

“She will go home with her mother; for the 
poor woman is in great trouble. After that, we 
must find some way of making her happier.” 

“Thank your ladyship for thinking of Myra 
so kindly,” said Bates, who stood near; ‘but 
this is my last day on the Harold. Next week I 
take charge of a merchantman on the Australiar 
line, and she will ge out with me on my firs 
voyage: that poor, sobbing woman in the cabin, 
too, if she likes it; for I can take, care of her as 
well as my wife.” 

Vance received this with a grave smile. 

‘“‘We will talk more of this’ to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘You are a brave, generous fellow, no 
doubt; but not quite strong enough to pay our 
debt of gratitude. That, we must manage to io 
ourselves.” 

Barnaby shook his head, laughed a little, end 
dropped into the boat, resolved that no meaner 
hand than himself should set them on shore. 

Notwithstanding the momentous news that had 
taken the master of Aldensgate from home, the 
girl, Jane, was quite unconscious of it. With ihe 
freedom of a young person already engaged, she 
had been wandering about the greunds with 
young Roxburg, and knew nothing of the absence 
of Vance or my lady, until the carriage came in 
view, winding up the avenue. ’ 

They were standing on the upper terrace then, 


‘and came forward to meet the pair, blushing » 
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little, consciously, at being found together, per- 
haps. Then my lady came forward, hurriedly, 
smiling, flushed, with tears in her eyes. 

“ My child, my own child. Oh, my God, how 
can I be grateful enough,” she cried, holding the 
girl close to her heart, ““how can 1?” 

They went into the house, and into the library, 
where, to the utter amazement of these young 
people, Prime’s confession was read. When 
Vance looked up from the last page, he saw that 
Roxburg was very pale and greatly disturbed, 
while the young lady had drawn close to him, 
and had stolen her hand into his. Then a swift 
sense of enjoyment broke into the elder man’s 
eyes. He understood all their doubts, and 
enjoyed them a moment in silence, before he 
reached out his hand to Roxburg. 

** Do not be anxious,” he said. ‘‘ This changes 
owr position in nothing. When I gave consent to 
your marriage with this dear girl, it was as if all 
this had been known to me.” 

The young man, who had been changing from 
pale to red, during the speech, could hardly find 
words to answer it; but the girl, thrilled and 
trembling under a new sense of happiness, threw 
both her arms around the generous man’s neck, 
with a sudden’ impulse of affection, and pressing 
her sweet lips to his forehead, for the first time 
in her life, cried out: 

“Oh, father—father—how I love you!” 

Asher Vance pressed'the girl to his bosom, and 





kissed her tenderly, as he had never kissed that 
other one in all the time she had been with him. 
But he thought of her, the next moment, with a 
pang of forgiving compassion. Reaching out his 
hand, he took that of young Roxburg. 

« One charge there must be,” he said. “That 
wronged child, over yonder, must not be for- 
gotten. In the fate she has chosen for herself, 
she will need all the protection we can give her. 
The fortune I had intended to bestow on this 
dear one, must be secured to her, so well secured 
that no one can deprive her of it, or even share 
it, without her full consent.” 

“I did not know. I believed that this young 
lady would come to me with no dower, but her 
own rare loveliness. Such matters as settlements 
are not generally asked for in my country.” 

** At any rate,’ said Vance, with a pleasant 
smile, ** we shall have to put up with them here. 
Don’t you think so, my lady ?” 

The wealth, which was thus generously 
bestowed on Dora, helped to repair Barnham’s 
shattered fortunes; but the latter never forgot 
whose daughter he had married; and the for- 
mer soon woke to the fact that she had never 
been loved, and was now almost loathed. 
The Nemesis of fate, you see, always avenges 
wrong. 

As for Roxburg and our ‘heroine, they are 
supremely happy, as indeed they deserve to be. 

[THE END.] 





PERHAPS. 


Perwars it is better so: 
That each day be the same 
As the one that has gone before, 
Pallid, and weary, and tame. 


Perhaps it is better, too, 

That love and joy should stand 
Outside the door of my heart, 

Away from the touch of my hand. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 


And perhaps it is better, alas! 
That life sliould drag like pain, 

Robbed of a flower’s perfume, 
Robbed of a song's refrain. 


Perhaps it is better, God knows! 
- His ways can never be wrong ; 
But the days are dail and sad, 
And the nights are weary and Jong. 





‘THE TRUE HEART.’’ 


BY 8. 

Tae flowere may blossom and fade, as they will, 

Their skeleton stalks crown the valley and hill, 
As they droop o’er the grave of the year; 

The trees of the forest may wither and die, 

And the crisp leaves of Autumn sweep hurrying by, 
But there’s one thing that never grows sear. 


| 
| 


WHITE PAINE. 


Tho’ wrinkled the brow late so ruddy and fair, 

Tho’ silver’d the locks of the once raven hair, 
Tho’ the world may grow colder and colder ; 

Tho’ dim is the eye, and tho’ heavy the ear, 

Tho’ the step be less steady each lingering year, 
Yet the true heart grows never the older. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume of cashmere, or } be a trifle wider, than they have been worn. Say, 
camel’s hair cloth, either in black or dark colors. } instead of making two and a-quarter yards wide, 
Bottle-green and seal-brown will be very much } increase to two and a-half, or even two and three- 
quarters yards, giving by this a greater fullness 
to the back. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom 


No. 2. 


by two knife-plaitings, six inches deep. The 
tunic is long, and much wrinkled on the apron- 


worn this coming season. The skirt of this 
costume is short. The widths of the skirts are to 





front, and but slightly pouffed at the back. The 
trimming is a wide braid of silk, with chenille 
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EVERY-DAY DBESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





mixed. This edges the tunic, sleeves, mantilla, 
etc. On the front of the skirt two rows of the 
trimming are arranged, and the tunic is caught 
up in the middle, just above the knife-plaiting, 
and finished with a bow and ends of satin-faced 
velvet ribbon to match. Either a round waist, 
or a short basque-bodice, can be-worn with this 
costume. . Tight coat sleeves. If preferred, the 
waist ang tunic can be combined in a polonaise, 
as the polonaise has lost none of its popularity. 


No. 3. 


The mantilla consists of a round cape, slightly 
pointed in the back, with long pointed ends in 
front, coming from underneath. This is trimmed 
with one row of the chenille braid, and the ends 
finished with long spikes in silk and jet beads. 
When these spikes cannot be procured, a bow 


and ends of ribbon may be substituted. The 
mantilla is tied at the throat with a ribbon. 
This is a good model, especially in- black, as 
these chenille braids with jet, make a very 
effective trimming, and the mantilla can be worn 
ever any other costume. In black camel’s hair, 


fourteen to fifteen yards will be required for the 
entire costume. 

No, 2—Is a walking-costume for a young lady, 
of cashmere and satin combined. Any dark self- 
color may be selected, with satin of darker shade 
to match. A plain, round skirt, with oné knife- 


plaiting arranged upon the foundation. The 
drapery is composed of a double scarf in front, 
the lower edge of each scarf bound with a broad 
band of satin. These scarfs are arranged in 
large plaids crossing the front, and slightly 
drooping from the right to the left side. -The 
back is slightly pouffed, and fastened down at 
} the left side by a large bow and ends of satin. 
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A vest of satin is Worn under the jacket-bodice, 
which has a turn-over collar of satin réaching to 
the waist, whére the jacket fastens with a bow of 
satin. The jacket is slit at'tle hips, and at the 
back, and bound with &’ narrow band ‘of satin. 
Tight coat sleeve: Tiny gilt,’or fancy’ buttons 
ornament the fronts of ‘both vest and jacket. 
The same are used at-the back of the jacket, and 
onthe cuffs.’ ‘Twelve ‘yards of cashmere, two 
and a-half yards of satin, will be required. Four 
dozen buttons. 

“No. 8—Is siitablé for either a house or 
walking-dress, ‘and isa ‘good model for utilizing 
an half-worn costume. The under-skirt and 


No. 5. 


tunic are of plain-silk, or woolen material, while 
the jacket and trimmings are of any of the fancy 
mixed silk and wool fabrics, in cashmere colors, 
which are now so much used in combination 
with plain material. Six yards of such material 
will make the jacket, and trim ithe édge of the 
tunic. Three tiny knife-plaited ruffies edge the 
bottom of the skirt. The tunic is a simple 
round over-skirt, very much looped at the sidés, 
where it is finished with a bow and ends of 
ribbon. ‘The back is looped'in irregular pouffs, 
quite low. A thick cording and butions are the 
only trimming required for the jacket. 

"No. 4—Is a robe de chambre, or breakfast- 
wrapper of cashmere,.or flannel, For ordinary’ 


—— 


wear we prefer thé flannél, either plain twilled, 
in one color, or striped, in'two colors. Very 
pretty flannels of the former can be bought for 
forty cents; the latter cost from sixty-five to 
seventy-five cents per yard. This model is a 


No 6. 


loose, tight-fitting princess dress. It may be 
made loose by leaving out the darts in front. 
The back fits tight like a basque, to about six 
inches below the waist, there the fullness of the 
back is put in by six or eight- rows of fine 


No. 7. 


gatherings. A narrow knife-plaiting of silk, or 
of the material, finishes the fronts, edge of 
pockets, cuffs and collar. The collar, cuffs and 





top of pocket, are of velvet to match, or black, 
as may be’ preferred. Twelve yards of flannel, 
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or seyen yards of cashmere will,.be required, 
Haipreed of yelvet. One dozen. buttons, ., 

o. 5—Is a paletot,. for little girl, of seven to 
at years, It is made of, plush and plain cloth, 
The under part.of the garment, is of the cloth, 
with a wide band of plush for the trimming of 


the skirt. The over-pale to is of plush, and the 
rolling - dollar is turned n¢ faced with silk 


to match. Jpst below the waist it is fastened 
with a bow and ends. Pockets ornament the 
back, finished with barrel-shaped buttons, same 
as those on the front, This can be made of 
plaid woolen material, in place of the plush, in 


No, 8. 


worsted braid. The breadths are gathered both 
back and front. Down the front a plain band of 
flannel, fastened with large pearl buttons. 

No. 8—For a boy of nine to eleven years, we 
give a winter suit of fancy cloth—pants, vest and 
jacket, with velvet collar, The over-coat is of 
plain beaver cloth, with velvet collar. 

No. 9—For a little boy of six to eight years, 
we give a dressy little over-garment of velvet, or 
cloth, trimmed with feather trimming, made like 
a little ulster, with a sailorcollar.. Fur may be 
substituted for the feather trimming, and be 
more useful, and quite as pretty. It is fastened 
down the. front with large passementerie buttons, 








dark. blue.and green, or. plain blue, or green 
cloth, or merino. 

No, '6,—1s a winter paletot, for. little girl of 
eleven to twelve years,, It.is;of. soft beaver cloth, 
double-breasted,, and,, with -collar, and cuffs , of 
plush: in_seal-brown, or,coachmen’s drab, with 
seal-brown plush for, trimmings.: These, paletots 
will be. very, much worn. As we.give the front 
and back. view, it needs no further description. 

No. 7+-Is.a,morning;dress, for child of two to 
four years old. Dress of blue flannel, with long 
coat sleeves,.and plain sailor collar, trimmed with 
&@. narrow, piping of. white; flannel, or white 


similar to the one on the collar, shown in the 
engraving. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Princess Bremi'Maidjoilife-siad yell oo. wk. 0 
. with drapery and trimming, 

nh ae a ees cae 6 s ieee 6 6 ae 

Combination Walking Suits, . . . 0. wo. eae. 1.00 

Trimmed Skirts 50 

Watteaa Wrapper, PAR VIM yee 50 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 


“ 


Overskirts, 
Talmas and Dolmans, 

Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulsters, . . 


“ee 
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CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basquesund Coats, . . .25 
Combination Suits, . . .35/Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25|Wrappers,..... . 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25|Waterproofa, Circulars 
e Fancy, . 35] and Uisters,, ... 
BOYS’ 


PATTERNS. 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page.or figure or any- 


. add 





x 


thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
dving, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
together with a model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attertion is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 
is enclosed in) United Sintes'Stamps or money. In all cases we 
study to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
by Postal Card on receipt of one cent stamp. Send full 

mace som, County and to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 
‘Sou’ hth Street, Philadelphia. While we extend our 
thanks to our many customers who have so generously 
patronized us during the past year, we hope for a coutinu- 
ance durin; apres y ear. tfully, Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South high Street, Phil 





FLOUNGE FOR DRESS TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. 


Use three times fullness, and plait in treble 
box-plaits for the bottom. 


JANE WEHRAVER. 


Gather the top, and stitch by’ machine as seen 
‘in the ‘illustration above. * 





DOLMAN ULSTER. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 


BY EMILY H. MAY., 


_ In the front of the number, we give an engray- 
ing of a Douman Uxsrer, the newest thing of its 
kind out, a garment particularly seasonable for 
late fall, or winter wear. We give both a front 
and back view. Folded in this number, is o 
SuprLement, with a full-size paper pattern of this 
stylish wrap. It consists of four pieces, viz: 

No. I.—Haur or Front. 

No. Il.—Har or Back. 

No. III.—Steeve. 

No. IV.—Hatr or Conzar. 

The three first are so long, that they exceed the 
length of our pattern sheet, large as it is. They 
are, therefore, turned over: the first, at the top, 
and again at the right side: the second, at the 
bottom; the third at top. Inall cases, the place, 
where the turn-over occurs, is marked. 





The different pieces must be joined, by the 
notches that correspond at the edges of the 
different pieces, as at B, B, and E, E. In 
arranging the sleeve, it must be so folded, that 
the double notches meet, being that portion of 
the sleeve on which the velvet is placed: hence 
the under part of the sleeve is narrower than 
the upper part. 

In making this Dolman, quite a variety of 
materials can be chosen from. Our engraving 
represents it as made of bége-color serge cloth, 
trimmed with brown velvet; but other materials, 
and-other colors, may be used; if preferred. ; 

The shape of this Dolman has one great advan- 
tage: it does not,crush the dress beneath, On 
this account, if made, of; suitable materials, it 
could be used as a cloak for concerts, opera, etc. 





DEST@NS FOR D’OYLIES. 


BY MHS. JANE WEAVER.’ 


oe 


These designs are done in the stem, or Ken~ 
sington stitch, in fine silk, very fine crewel, or 
cotton in any color that may be thought desirable. 
They can also be embroidered on any material 
that is preferred; but if for small d’oylies, they 
should be on white linen, and look very well 
done in 100 black silk, Just at present, such 


style of embroidery is very much the fashion; 
and it has the advantage of being very effective, 
very rapidly done, and very cheap. We have 
already described the mode of doing this work, 
when we gave the beautiful designs for tea-cloths, 
in earlier numbers of this year. 





EMBROIDERED SHOE-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of thé number, we give an illus- 
tration of a shoe-casé, a very suitable affair for a 
present, and easily worked. This sho¢-case (or 
bag) is intended to he hung against a bed-room 


wall. It is ‘made of crash, and bound with red ‘ 


braid. ‘The pockets are ornamented with flowers 
worked with crewels, The top of the flap is 
scalloped and festooned. It is not necessary 
to follow the particular pattern of flowers we have 
given: any other will do, ; 


oe 





TABLE-CLOTH: IN JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front ‘of the’ nuniber, we give an illus- 
tration of a table-cloth, in Java canvas, and also 
the detail, in two additional engravings. A 
mn gpe' ee inches wide, is ornamented 


with cross-stitch. The pattérd of this border is 
given in the two small engravings. Crewel wool 
is to be used. All that is dark in our pattern is 
blue; the light stitches are red. 
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DESIGN FOR A LAMBREQUIN. 


BY MES. JANB WRAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed in 


colors, one of those beautiful and costly patterns, 
which appear in “ Peterson,” and in “ Peterson"? 
only. We offer it, as a Curisrmas Girt to our 
subscribers for 1880, with our best wishes for 
their continued health, prosperity and happiness. 
It is, in truth, a sort of premium, extra. 

This design is suitable for either mantel, table, 
or bracket lambrequin, and is’ made on‘cloth, or 
felt. For a handsome mantel, satin or velvet 
may be used. The materials required are. blue, 
red and yellow cloth, red, blue, yellow, and 
sage-green erewels; black, red, yellow, and 
white embroidery silks. First take the blue 
cloth, and do all the work required upon’ it, then 
work the red strip for the top, and then the 
narrow yellow one. Begin with the blue. Cut 
out of the yellow cloth the yellow border given, 
baste it upon the foundation blue, in proper 
shape, and buttonhole the edge with the yellow 
silk. The upper edge is done in long knot 
stitches in blue silk. The yellow leaf in the 


arabesque pattern above is done in embroidery 
with the. yellow’-crewel, following with the 
needle the lines shown, edged with blue silk. 
The pattern above is all done in silks. Above 
that, the large scroll is done in green and yellow 
crewels, as seen. This is edged with yellow silk. 
The three leaves above are in two shades of blue 
crewel, edged and veined with yellow silk. The 
long stitches connecting these scrolls are in red 
silk, Work the red strip in the same manner, 
using the crewels for the leaves, and the silk for 
the connecting stitches, vine on scroll, ete. The 
narrow yellow strip is done in the sage-green 
-crewel. Now put the three pieces together with 


% yellow silk, placing the yellow upon the blue and 


red, and covering the edges with the embroidery. 
Make ineh-and-half deep tassels of the different 
colored crewels, tying them with yellow silk. 
Comb them to.give them the floffy appearance 
now the rage. One between every scallop, and 
the lambrequin is completed. The blue cloth 





should be scalloped and pinked on the edge. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This border is to be worked in Russian em- 
broidery, or else chain-stitch in colored cotton, red 


or blue. Buttonhole edge. A handkerchief, with 
this border, would make a pretty Christmas gift. 





WORK-POCKET: 


BY MBS. 


| 
In the front of the number, we give a design 
(two cuts) for a work-pocket.. This convenient 
little ‘affair is made of blue cashmere, lined with 


satin. It measures seven inches square; the 
pockets to hold thread, scissors, work, etc., are 


CLOSED AND OPEN. 


JANE WEAVER. 


worked. round with open buttonhole, and are 
ornamented with a design in cross-stitch, as is 
also the outside of the case. Any designs suitable 
for the embroidery may be used. The case is 


closed with three buttons and buttonholes. 
penile (468) 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE-COVER. 


SS ennaeeial 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This style of ornamentation can be adapted to 
almost any serviette, or table-cloth, and the 
effect is excellent for either a sideboard or tea- 
cloth. Select a pretty piece of table damask. 
The damask design is simply outlined with red 
and blue ingrain cotton, overcast with stitches 
more or less near, or stem-stitch may be used. 
The ends are bordered with guipure lace, 
worked over with the colored cottons, For a 
small table like the above, select a handsome and 
large damask towel. The fringed ends may be 
retained, or else cut off the fringe, and add the 
lace as above. Some tea-cloths have a band of 





red Turkey twill, with a design in white flossette, 
or wool worked on. These will wash perfectly, 
which is not the case with the more elaborate 
ones. We have occasionally seen of late the oat- 
meal tea-cloths ornamented with a pattern of 
leaves and large lilies in red twill, appliqué on 
with cottons of the same color, and the effect 
was excellent. One tea-cloth had four very large 
poppies worked in the corners, with a few 
leaves. The poppies on the cloth were very 
large indeed, and were in crewels, shaded from 
pink to dark red. The stalk sprang from the 
corner. It was a most effective design. 





NURSERY HEARTH-RUG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving for a Nursery Hearth-Rug, a very ap- 
propriate affair, for a Christmas or New Year's 
gift to a married friend. This style of work, 
however, can be used, either for the purpose we 
name, or for a child’s quilt, The foundation is 
red, either cloth or flannel, and the size depends 
on the a of the work The shields 





are formed by lines of chain-stitch in coarse 
black ‘silk, with French knots between the lines. 
Each shield contains an appliqué of a dog, cat, 
bird, etc., which should be carefully cut after 
good model. Plush or velvet, or even cloth, can 
be used for these appliqués; they are butten- 
holed at the edges ; the flowers between the shields 
are embroidered. 
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QUILT FOR COT: PATCHWORK. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a pretty design , 
in Patchwork, for quilt for a Cot. 
This quilt is composed of silk 
patchwork, which may be either ” 
of several colors, or of a single 
color shaded. Our model is in 
six shades of blue; it measures 
about a yard square, and consists 
of thirty-six squares. In each 
square there are twelve bands of 
silk, all of the same width, and 
two by two the same length. 
They are all mounted on. stiff 
muslin. Thirty-six squares, éach 
measuring five inches, are first 
cut. In the centre of all there 
is a small square of white silk, 
embroidered according to the de- 
sign below. Then the bands are 
cut, each measuring one and 
a-half inches in width: these are 
folded double, and arranged so 
that the light shades are always 


found facing a dark shade; and then the 
square appears to be composed of twe 
triangles, one of which is dark in the centre 
and light on the outside. The coverlet is 
linen with satin, and slightly wadded. It is 
edged with a blue cord, and lace is turned 
up on the satin. This would make an espe- 
a oe "A cially pretty Christmas, or New Year's gift. 
There is no reason why patchwork should 
not take high rank as art-needlework. Qur 
grandmothers delighted in it. From the 
simple, yet effective, pattern, which we gave, 
in colors, in our November number, up to 
elaborate ones, such as this, it has almost 
infinite capacities, and yet is always work that 
anyone can do. In Germany it is called “ silk 
mosaic :” it is in facta sort of mosaic. Easily 
copied and beautiful colored designs are sup- 
plied by millions in the Kaleidoscope. 


po 





COVER FOR TRAVELLING WRAPS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an illus- } should be strong linen of any dark color, and the 
tration of a cover for shawls, ete., etc., when } needle-work may be carried out, either in chain- 
travelling. It isin miniature, but it is sufficiently } stitch with wool, or in colored braid. The 
large to afford an id@a how these covers are made, } monogram of the owner should be worked inside 


and also how prettily they look. ‘The foundation’ a shield, as seen in the engraving. 465) 
( 





ANTIMACASSAR, WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY, 
“(FULL SIBE:) 


eee 


BY uns. zane. waavan. 


a ae 
aa 


Gita Otse Wilde ek eS 
with four shades of brown filoselle and nA 


blue silk, The vandyked edges of the . : Gd 
border are worked with the darkest shade \ th Be 
of brown, The centre spray and the 

little flower patterns are worked in 

slightly different manner, for in every - 

stitch the working thread is brought back, = 

and taken over the stitch which it has last = ——— 

passed under; and in the slanting § 

stitches, the thread is wound round the 

stitches of each separate part of the work. 

The small tree and flower patterns are 

begun in the centre, and at the point of 

each flower the thread is brought back, 

so as to form a loop. Round the outer 

edge, the antimacassar is fringed so as to * 

form an octagonal pattern. Then fasten 

on two strands of. the ground, with a 

buttonhole stitch of blue filoselle, and 

work a pattern with. blue silk in point 

russe, according to illustration. 
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DARNED BORDER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


B¥ MBS.  JANB WRAVER, 


We give, here, a design for darning the edge of in silk: when edged with lace, they are especially 
a handkerchief, either of white or of black net, {'pretty for tying about the neck. If made larger, 
the darning to be done, either in floss thread or } they can be used as a fichu for the shoulders. 





NARROW BORDERS. 


These three borders may be copied, either in } found useful for ornamenting children’s, under- 
braid, overcast, or chain-stitch, and will be } linen, etc., eto. 




















EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL ORIT-OHAT. 
“Purensos” ron 1881{-Gnearen Ixpucements THan 
Evzr! We cail attention to the Prospectus for 1981, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson ” is 
buth better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That 





moreover, tadiapenadte fe 0 a family, as a matter of economy. 


A> Mownraty Lerren From Panis; will be given, in 1841, 


describing the latest; styles of Worth, and other eminent 


miodistes, is advance, written. by a correspondent who has 
access to these establishments, before the publi¢. This is a 
new feature, and one in which we can have no rival. 

For 1881 orHER IMPROVEMENTS will be made: our motto 
being “always forward /” We began, a year ago, a series of 
illustrated stories, essays, and other articles, like the “ Two 
Christmases,” in this .mumber, and the “Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” in the November one; and they have proved 80 popu- 
lar, that we shall continue and improve on them, in 1881. 
Our stories, too, for next year, will be better than ever: we 
never had so many superior ones on hand before. When 
but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that mag- 
azine; and every family should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs, For one kind 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Gran‘father 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt, 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 
188L. For still another kind, there are are two premiums: 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “ Peterson.” 
For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both the 
engraving and Album are given, thrée premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. |. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment / 


In Ant-Emsrorpery the latest things are the spider-web 
embroidery. Select the cover of your cushion in silk or 
satin, and then draw a spider’s web with a spider sufficiently 
large to be placed in one corner, and extend to or a little 
over the middle of the cushfon, the more exactly like a 
spider’s web the better. Then with fine gold thread work 
the web, both the circular lines‘and those radiating from 
the centre. The spider is embroidered in brown silks, but 
the gold threads are only carried over the satin with a 
necessary stitch here and there, . The idea is said to come 
from Japan. The prettiest cushions of this kind ate white 
satin and dark green satin, both of which ‘show off the gold 
thread. 


Tue PrerrizetT Present for a lady, whether wife, sweet- 
heart, peor friend, is a copy of “ Peterson,” for 1881. 
(469) 


$ Mrs, J..G. Avsrin, 





Our Titne-Page ron 1880. Our title-page, this year, 
contains portraits of some of our more distinguished con- 
tributors: not of all, however, for we have given several 
before. . We had such a title-page in 1962, and again in 1872. 
Therefore, with the exception-of Mrs. Stephens, and 


%-Mr, Benedict, all the portraits areof mew contributors. 


The portraits are as follows: 
Masa. Axw 8, SteruEns, 
* Jostam ALLEN’s Wirt,” 
Mnré- Lucy H. Hoops, Mus. Mary V.Srencer, 
Frayx Ler Benxpicr, Euta WHEELER. 
Cranes J. Pererson. 

The two central female faces ‘ate intended for the twin 
sisters, LireRaTURE AND Ant. At the bottom, on the 
left, is a picture representing “Snow-balling the Old 
Year,” and on the right, one representing “Burying the 
Old Yedr.” An article from each writer, whose portrait is 
given, will be found fa the | Present number. " 

Swarr AND Gracrovs Manngrs. A-popular New York 
dafly, in a recent article on “ Our Mannérs,” deplores what it 
calls the lack of ideal grace in so many women. “They 
dote on pictorial art,” it says, “and in household art they 
are adepts, but in that most beautiful and lovely of all arts, 
therart of pleasing, they take no pains to be proficient. 
How many of our girls,” it continues, “are aware, that, 
above all beauty of person, and even above all stores of 
intellectual knowledge, are the sweet and gracious and 
charming manners, which are the expression of an honest 
desire to please, and a loveliness of disposition that finds 
satisfaction only in contributing to the happiness of others? 
These,” it concludes, “are the true.feminine manners, and 
wherever they appear, they conquer men’s admiration, and 
subdue their hearts.” All of which “ Peterson” heartily 
endorses, 


“Svurrenper Or Cornwatwis.” One of the most costly, 
large-sized engravings, that we ever published, was the 
“Surrender Of Cornwallis,” our premium for getting up 
clubs for 1877. It would make a fitting companion to the 
one for this year, “Gran’father Tells Of Yorktown.” We 
will send it, therefore, for the. larger clubs, (clubs of eight, 
eleven and fifteen) instead of the Album, if preferred. Or 
we will send it to any subscriber, whether in a club, or not, 
for fifty cents. The engraving is after a celebrated picture, 
that was exhibited at the Philadelphia “Centennial” in 
1876. For one dollar we will send both it and the “Gran’- 
father.” 

“JostAn AtLEN’s Wire.”—A severe domestic affliction, 
followed by a long illness, prevented this inimitable hu- 
morist, for more than a year, from contributing to our 
pages. But.she has now resumed her pen, with more vigor 
than ever, as Will be seen from “ Betsy Bobbit, Her Poem,” 
in the present number, “We have, on hand, for the January 
issue, another capital sketch, “ Josiah goes Serenadin.” 

Wira ruts Curistuas of 1880 our country sees a pros- 
perity, which is no longer merely speculative, but assured, 
and fer which we all ought to be, and we trust are, thankful. 
How much happier a home is, when business is prosperous, 
and the husband or father comes home, not jaded and worn- 
out, but full of spirits and even gayety. 
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Our PReMryas For, 1881, Our new premium engraving, 
to be presented to persons getting up clubs, for next year, 
will be from.an ,origipal picture, by that distinguished 
American, artist, Kdward L, Henry, and will be particularly 
appropriate, considering that 1881 is to witness the “ York- 
town Centennial.” The engraving will, be. in, line and, 
stipple, in, the highest style of art, by Iman &, Brothers, of 
the size ‘of 24, ,inches, by, 20, : and will, be entitled, “ Gran’- 
FATHER TELLS OF, Yorxrown.’ ” It represents a veteran, of 
6, in his old age, with his little, grand-daughter between, 
his knees, to, whom, he is rehearsing the story of the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis, The room is an old-fashioned one, 
such as elderly people remember fifty years ago, and in the 
embrasure of the window sits the mother of, the little girl, 
also listening. In this way three generations are brought 
in. The picture is painted with all that skill, and that 
truth in detail, which distinguishes this celebrated artist, 

In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and IL.ustRaTeD 
Aveum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses., Ot the Album will be gent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred, But see the terms, 
on the last page of cover, for information. | , 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same, page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will he sent to the getter up of the 
club, For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. The in- 
ducements to get up clubs were never before sv great, 

Ibis not too early to begin to. get up clubs for 1881. If you 
defer too long, others may, get ahead of you, Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “ if 1 had commenced sooner, I 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson,” 
Specimens are sent ‘gratis, if arisen for. 


Tux Portraits OF OuR Conwibptors, in. the present num- 
ber, are all from recent photographs, with the exception of 
that of Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, which, is from an engraving 
that appeared in her volume, ‘of poems several years ago, 
Mrs. Hooper is now living in Paris, where her husband is 
Vice-Cousul General of the United States, and where she is 
the centre. of a select and brilliant circle, comprising the 
best diplomatic, literary and social elements, 

Our Cuntermas Gut to the hundred thonsand sub- 
scribers, and more, who took “ Peterson ” in 1880, is a 
pattern ms a LAMBREQUIN, one of the most, superb affairs, 
especially in color, that we have ever published. We give 
it in the front of the number. No other American magazine, 
remember, gives these “patterns. We are, meantime, pre- 
paring one for the January number, even more elegant. 

Our Panis Lerrers, one each month, next year, will be 
alone worth subscribing to “ Peterson” for: they will give} the 
latest styles of Worth, especially, in advance; and will be 
invaluable to all who wish ‘to know the really most elegant 
things in the world of fashion. 

Norwirnetanpixne Tae Riss in the price of paper, the 
club prices for “ Peterson,” as well as for single, subscriptions, 
will be the same in 1861 as in 1880, We are determined to 
maintain our reputation for being the cheapest as well as best 
of the lady's books, : 

Remrr Earty. The January number will be ready about 
the twentieth of November, or a little in advance. of the 
usual time, and will be of unequalled merit aud ‘heauty, the 
handsomest ever published, Remit early for early copies. 

Guar Tus Macaztne is the best of its kind all the news- 
papers testify. The Randolph (Mass. Register only echoes 
the general voice, when it says: “ for ‘home literature it has 
no equal, for fashions it has no oat 
Vou. LXXVIII.—382 


Tar Fasntoxs Ex this, are the very latest and 
most stylish, They, are not the ‘designs of second-rate 
Philadelphia or r New York ‘modistes, a8 is the case With many 
80-Called periodicals, which are merely advertising sheets in 
disguise, aud published only to’ get rid of thé goods of dry- 
goods dealers, wholésale mantua makers, éte., ete. “ Petor- 

son ” has no object to haya in recommending | certain styles : 
xe ir of its own to Ag rrdot and is, therefore, always 


reliable and hon 1881 jt will haye,, ‘every month, a 
letter diréctly, ‘with’ ‘descriptions of Worth’s 
styles, etc., pao iy 


‘A Lorpon pikes i belong ng to “ good society ” was 
recently arrested for debt, just @ r the wedding ceremony. 
His bride, who was an hejress, had to bail him out. The 
debt ‘was for jewélry he had, given her as a bridal-gift. 
Poor heiress! All came from being “married for money.” 

Mors Money Is Spent, by this magazine, every year, on. 
its, steel plates, colored fashions, Berlin patterns, and em- 
bellishments generally, than by any other in America, or, 80 
far as we know, in the world. 

“Tut News From Yorktowx,” one of our novelets for 
next year, is more than a mere story; it is a picture of life 
and manners in the Old Dominion a hundred years ago. 


“Tr Is IxoomparsBLe.” The Greenfield (Tenn.) Sentinel 
says of our last number, that it had just cOme to hand, and 
was altogether “ incomparable,”’. 

Cantermas 18 ‘Commng, a day, on which, more than ever, 
we ought to try to'do “ good to all.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Historical, Studies. of Church, Building in the Middle Ages: 
Venice, Siena, Florence, ..By Charles Eliot Norton... 1 vol., 8 
vo. New York; Harper 4 Brothers.—This isa work that can 
hardly, be praised too much. To those persons who, are 
interested in church architecture, and especially in the de- 
velopment of ItaJian Gothic, it is simply,inyaluable. The 
history of the three, great churches, St.. Mark at Venice, and 
the Duomos. of Florence and Siena, is traced, not only ex- 
haustiyely, but with:singular felicity,of style. Mr. Norton 
never writes, about anything that he does not undemtand, 
and of art, and especially Italian art, he writes lovingly. 

Tales of the' Chesapeake. By George Alfred Townsend. 1 vol. 
New York: American News Co.--There :is real power in 
many of these. sketches; but especially in “ Preacher's Sons 
in 1849,” the story: of an :itinerant’s jlife, on the Eastern 
shore, thirty years ago. The faculty of writing a good, 
short story is a rare‘one, but Mr. Townsend possesses it. 

Ballads and Lyrics. ' Selected end arvanged'by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 1 vol., 12mo. ‘Boston :' Houghton, Osyood & CoA 
compilation ‘intended for the use of pupils in school, who are 
between the. ages of twelve or eighteen:  It'is really an 
admirable one, containing specimens of nearly every century 
of English literature and of every variety of style. 

The Trials of Raissa. , By, Henry Greville. 1-vol., 12-mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—We have here a 
new Russian story, by that powerful writer, Henry Greville; 
ind though she always writes well, her Russian novels are, 
we think, incomparably her best, 

Adam and Bve. By the author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 1 vol., 
8vo. Philadelphia» J. B. & Go. A very charming 
love story, the scene, laid in the west of England, early in 
this century. One of the few novels of the month that is 





really worth buying. 
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Tux“ Cuzarnet Ax Bear” is the title pss cies 
fon * has come. to be kn. wn everywhere. ‘ogire 
the money, than any er, and to combine more attracti = 
is the reputation, it long ago achieved, and still ae ts than 
maintains, ip point the newspape unani- 
pry Eat A ae = ha! bee bik cannot too 
er 
te of fin hi Sct Newe LP te 
pat it fills more ere ee dingpern other. to bebe 


ii Hee fee 
(Mich,), meer “ Ig perfect, in every 
The any Sr yh natn alt 

sate up clubs for i 

are a.) Independent 
says ai Sr Feb ee a steel plate | itlus- 
trates a thrilling story by iitrs. “the Spencer, and the 
colored patterns, of which there are two, are gach alone worth 
the price of the number.”, wes (Me.) Democrat says of, 
the same number, “A ‘powerful story in it, by Mra. M. 
Sheffey Peters, ‘phe tteke Of Muhlén,’ introduces to us a 
new name in literature, destined to ei amark: Marietta 
Holley has also a beautiful « story.” If we the space to 
spare, we could’ give | scores of such notices. "If you: are 
getting up a ‘club, | you. ‘may safely promise. your friends, 
whiom you ask to subscribe, that they will never regret 
psa ig down their names, The prices, especially to. clubs, 
neoncelvably small. There is no family that cannot 
tier it. ; 


ay] tr ult ¥ Mo. 


oe 


Honrsrorp’s Acip Puosruate for Dpspepsia and Ner- 
vousness—The late Winslow Lewis, M.'D., the distinguished 
physician of Boston, suid: “Having in my’ own” person 
experienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is 
prescribed, I, iaving found great relief and alleviation by its 
use, most cheerfully attest my appreciation of its excellence.” 


—_— 


Graxp Resvtts have beer reached in the thanuficthre of 
Parlor ‘and Chapel Organdé’ by Messrs: ‘Marchal & Smith, 
whose advertisement ‘appeats fn our columns. ' Bewutifet 
Orgats, with''d ‘ticki combination’ of alf the sweetest, most 
powerful and ‘ploaving’ ‘imiisical’ effects, dié sent ‘to: every 
home for trial. ‘Prices ‘ars inade’ #0 low’ that ‘all caw buy. 
Terms are such that sdtisfaction fa eéenred’ to ‘all!’ | >" 

Organs go diréct from factory to purchaser ; thus avdiding 
all agent’s commission; atid’ so liberal'-is ‘their. system’ of 
sales that the purchaser has’ the Organ ‘for fifteen dayw it 
his dwn home before he takes any responsibility. 

For twenty yéars the enterprising firm had been succéss- 
ful in securing the friéhdship and. favor of everyones who 
has purchased in instriimrent from them: Having been in+ 
strumen tal in perfecting the Organ, atid making it beautiful, 
and pure, and sweet, ghd ia britiging it within the reach of 
all, they richly deserve the ‘success which is-making ‘the 
name of Marchal & Smith known to the remotest hamlets of 
our country, and extending their fame ta,other lands... Try 
them, you will like their beautiful instruments, and you 
can try them without, taking any responsibility, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprca Borany—Or tie Garden, Fiztp axp Forzst.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZRY, M.D.” 
—_ i ” 
No, X11.—Bvei® Wern—Lroorvs Vinsinievs. 
(Gr. Lukos, a wolf, and pous, a foot, from a fancied resem- 
blance of the leaves) — 
Order labiatew. Stem, often dark’ purple, twel¥é” to 


ies! 


; 





eightesh inched’ high, obtusely four-angled, producing 
slender ritiners:at the base. Loaves, coarsely serrate, with a 
3 loti, ‘tapering Shitire” Lease,  Cdrofl tube ‘seardely longer 
thart the’ dilyx, ‘tiéarly equally fourdlbbed; flowers, white, 
sindll ‘in axillary’ tyinules. © Foutid! gwwtig: generally along 
wet mat ging, antl most, sided places. 

Bagto weed id held bythe ‘profession to be tonic, stimulant 
and abtringeiit’ té ‘thé masous membranes. It’ is of service 
aé'a siiiiple teihddy in’ chitonic inflammation of the throat, 
UronGhial thbes with profes discharges;—arresting the 
excesst¥d deckétions. Te ts" eniptoyed’ 4168" fn” diarrhea ‘and 
sors forinie of! fiiparting toile did Vigor to the 
rhucous hismbrands of debilitated persons.’ It may be used 
fréely, In infabion,’ or the active’ principle Iycopin cati be 
purchased ‘ahd @niployéd-in five ‘to’ tai grain does to arrest 
Hamoptysis or any other heniotrhage{ th dyspepsia from 
oné half to one grain, and for chruiic diarriiea and leucorrhea 
in similar doses. An “old doctress,” living in a secluded 
Wooded valley, dbtainéd considerable reputation somé thirty 
yéats ago, fn 'Vending’a salve for thd cire'df'piles. She took 
thé greén ‘tops! Of this plant with’ a like quantity of white 
oalt “Bark, wctapéd from ‘the’ youtig bratiches, covered them 
with lard, stewing wll for somis tinve fn an’ earthen pipkin, 
thén “straining, whd'a nice’ green’ ‘salve’ or ointinent Was 
obtained, which she ditdcted to be applied locally night ard 
morning. ' “To say thie least, it géuerally gave prompt relief. 

ButrércvuP—Rdnimncrlus This pretty species of 
crowfoot or butterbup has a solid fleshy root or bulb ; ‘branch- 
ing’ stems niné t6 eighteen inches high, each presenting 
several sdlitary glossy-yelluw flowers ; petals five, obcordate 
cup-sliaped, ‘sepals ‘five, ‘Yeffexed. “This spiécied was at one 
time’ used! for vebitating dr Wlistering thé skin, before the 
introduction of the ‘Spanish fly from Burope.’ It is tncer- 
tain, however, in its effects,—acting very severely in some 
cases; but with no’ effect’ tipon'othérs, like the pdison-vine. 
Stifi, in the absence Of the fiy-Dlister, in urgent cases in the 
country, wheré' & powerful rubefiidient ' or’ epispastic ‘is 
needed, mothers can have récourse to this green plant; 
bruised and applied to the seat of pain. 

BRoom.—Cytisis Scoparius. Thé tops. A native of Europe, 
but enttivated in our gardens, Scotch broom is ‘a shrub 
with smooth, angular, Virgate Branched} leaves of three 
leafleta, the upper becoming simple. Calyx two-lipped with 
five teeth; flowers yélluw, showy, péa“liké'fh form, solitary, 
6n short axillary pedtincles. Brooni ié a domestic remedy for 
dropsy in Great Britath; especially in Treland, atid emigrants 
from there use it largely in the northern séctions of the city 
(Phila.) ‘It ‘is used mainly, in pretty strong decoction or 
infasion; aay One Ounce of thé ‘tops to one pint of boiling 
watot, Of ‘Which ‘oiié ‘or two tablespoons ate taken several 
times a day, or till free action is had upon the bowels or 
kidneys. 

BURNING-BusH. —Waktoo. —Euonymus Alropurpureus. A 
name obtainéd in 1g) of the rich red color of its 
fruit, presenting ‘such a striking appearance in Autumn. 
Spindle-tree is another of its common names; wahoo, is the 
Indian name; euonymns, from, the Greek, signifying ggod 
name. This isa shrub six to eight or ten feet high, with 
branches slightly four-angled; ledyes two to four or five 
inches long, opposite, elliptic, ovate, acuminate with petioles 
about half an inch in length ; flowers dark purple, few and 
loosely cymose; calyx four or five lobed, spreading, flat; 
petals four or five rounded; stamens short. Fruit, smooth, 
pendulous and red at maturity. Found in some woodlands, 
near streams, etc,, but not common. Fiowers in June, fruit 
matures in Octeber. This shrub wes first brought into 
notice as a remedy for dropsy. Its specific action, however, 
is upon the liver. The active principle Pyugnymin is o ya 
convenient to uée in one half to one grain doses in pill 
triturated with sugar, ten grains to ninety,—of ‘which five 
to ten grains make adose. It stimulates the liver, increases 
the secretion of bile, causes proper action of the bowels, 











PUZZLE DEPABTIMENT:>-ABT NEEDLEWORK. 





impreves digestion and thus when indicated, restores the 
whole system. to a healthy condition. It is specially useful 
in weak persons in, whom digestion is impaired, liver 
torpid, Lowels, inactive, ete., in helf-grain doses at bedtime. ; 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 
1V.—ILK FABRICS. 


Nearly all kinds of silk are suitable for embroidery ; even. 
thin sarsinets will look well when backed by holland or 
paper. The thin silks also may be used for appliqué work 
with very good effect for purposes where great strength is 
not required. The rep silks and diapered silks, thick and, 

ft, are almost the only kinds of silk that should be used 
relating to this department must be sent! *” 
to a Oner Cl N, Marsreugan, Mass. All pn ; for ecclesiastical embroidery. 
cations are to be headed: cna iiete erigitiaa s.” Allare ne Of all textile fabrics, however, there are none to compare 
to send answers, also, to con’ te original puzzles,’ § with eatin for beauty of effect, when embroidered with silk, 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@& { Its surface, smooth and lustrous almost.as polished metal, 

seaman reflects surrounding colors to a greater extent than any 
No. 89.—Comsrnatron. other woven material; while, from, the peculiarity of. its 

This le consists of a five-letter rhomboid, or five-letter texture, its highest lights are few and crisp, and the greater 
reversed rhomboid, a five-letter diamond, and a three-letter { Part of its surtace, therefore, is nearly always in half-tint-or 
Gah cnente. shadow, and the deep shadows of the larger. folds are them- 

Ruompoww.  Across:—1, A drinking vessel. 2. Wet. 3, ‘ selves lighted up by in ble r The shimmer, 
A town of Spain. 4, A sacred temple among the islanders | of light and shade—this changefulness, serves to bring into, 
of the Pacific, Ocean. 5. Belish. Down:—1. A consonunt, ‘ harmony, colors the most harshly opposed to each other ; and 
2 Ariver of Russia. 3. To scold. 4 A male name. 8. One ; ¢ therein lies the explanation of the fact that ladies may ven- 
who was Crowited With a pair ‘of adses’ curs by Apollo. 6.: ‘ ture to wear satins of a color that in any other stuff would 
A feminine name. ‘7. "To knock. 8. An exclamation. 9."; ; be, torauy the least “very trying”) to their complexions. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
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A consonant. 
‘Reversed Ruomsorp. Actoss:—1. Grinding. 2. A 'triun- ‘ 


; Nevertheless, we would not be understood to counsel our 
readers to embroider satin without any regard to harmonions 





gular spade. 3. A Spanish town. 4. A resinous 
6. A kind of wine. Down:—1. A consonant. 2. A prefix. 
3% A fish. 4. A woman in authority. 5.'One who was 
crowned with asses’ ears by Apollo. 6. Scent. 7. A house- 
hold deity. 8. A prefix. 9%. A consonant. 

Diamonp. Across:—l. A consonant. 2. Made. 3. A town 
of Spain. 4 A small lake. 5: A consonant. Down:+1. A 
consonant, 2. To restrain. 3.'One whom Apollo crowned 
with assés’ ears. 4. An insect. 5. A consonant. 

SqvARE. Across:—1. Finished. 2) Bustle.’ 3. A small 
lake. Down :—1. To restrain: 2. A feminine name. 3. An } 
insect. 


St. Joseph, Mo. Wivp Ross. 


No. 90.—LAppER. 
The uprights of thirteen letters each give the names of 
two flowers. The rounds of five letters each, beginning at } 


the bottom, are: 1, Treatment. 2. One of the Muses. 3. A ? 


robber. 4 A scriptural name. 5. Spaces of time. 6. An { 
animal Twitn. 
Answers Next Month. 
Answens To Puzziks nN THE Novensen NUMBER. 
No. 87. 
Ce 
coo 
CORPS 
CARPETS 
CORPORALS 
CORPORATION 
OPERATIVE 
STATIVE 
BLIVE 
SOE 
N 
No. 88. 
LOBSTER 
OPALINE 
BARANTE 
SLANDER 
TINDARE 
ENTERIC 
REERECT 


‘ arrang t of color, and to trust to its precious qualities to‘ 
‘ set things right for them. 


V.—PILED FABRICS. 


Velveta, both/ cotton and silk, receive embroidery well, 
They are also used in appliqué work on serge, cloth, silk, ; 


¢ and velvets of another color. 
When a very pure white is required, it is almost necessary, 


to use cotton velvet, as silk velvet nearly always inclines to, 


gray or yellow. The shorter the pile of velvet, and,, 
consequently, the more costly, the better it is adapted for 
§ needlework. 

Utrecht velvet looks very well. ornamented in crewel 
work, und is especially suitable for mantelpiece. hangings, 
wall friezes, portiéres, and curtains, There is also a hand- 

$ some material in ribbed velveteen, which may be had in 
{ nearly. all shades of drab and brown, and which looks 
‘ extremely well for similar purposes, when worked with a 
‘ fine, bold design in crewels. It should be very soft, thick, 
‘ and pliant, 

Vi, —OREWELA, SILK8, GOLD AND SILVER. 


Crewels are the only kind of worsted used for colored em- 
broidery. ‘They are made with only two plies, and their 
loose twist canses them in working, to form lines which may 
be compared to thé lines in copper-plate engravings. This 
isa great advantage, from an artistic point of view. ‘In color, 
too, they may be brilliant without being harsh, and they are 
to be had in such an immense variety of tints and shades, 
thut'in' working with them one may be almost said to paint 
in The emt 
Dacéa, and Mitorse silks, and filoselle. 

Gold and silver are not much ‘used at present, except in’! 
church embroidery, which does not comé within the stope 
of the present work. Perhaps, now that gold and silver 
braid fs so generally worn on dresses, fashion may give a 
turn to these materials for embroidery. Cord is generally 
pram a and: grading,” as it ie termed, toe‘ leping 

“eouching.” 
eptomers different silks, Dacca is more useful Sendai: 
it of thie r with which it can be split into fila- 
ments. ' Mitorse is an excellent silk, though Berlin silk is to 
a great extent taking ite place. It is the silk used by the 
Chinese and Japanese for their double embroideries, but it 
requires skill in using, as it is difficult to keep the twist of 





otha 


At 





if @ne size, Filobelle.is what the French call “‘bourre de eoie.” 





It is made from the waste cocoons—that is to say, the 


idery silks are floss (coarse and fine), : 


, 
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COUR NEW COOK-BOOK! “ 





cocoons from which the moths have béen ‘allowed to emerge, 
causing thereby a “solution of continuity,” of the filament. 
Instead, therefore, of the silk being reeled off, it is spun, 
and is, in fact, the raw ‘material from which what we call 
spun silk is made, 


Filoselle is not much used in embroidery at present; but: 


as it is’ cheap and very durable, and easier to work with than 
floss, there seems’ no reason why it should not become more 
general. ‘Lack of brilliancy would not be an undesirable 
quality in embroidery for dresses for daily wear. 

Purse silks and silk cords are also used in embroidery. 
Sewing silks, when thick and soft, of the kind sold in skeins, 
may also be used. The Japanese embroideries on satin, now 
8d much’ in‘ vogue for mounting as screens, are nearly all 
executed in a silk, which appears to be similar to our sewing 
silks. 

‘Chenille‘was formérly much used in combination with 
silk’ in embroideries on the more precious stuff, and its 
modern and lately-invented substitute, arrasene, is even 
more effective and much less troublesome to use, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


R@ Every Receipt in, this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
MEATS, ETC. 

Turkey to Roast—Pluck the bird carefully, and singe all 
over with a piece of white paper, then wipe it with a clean 
cloth. Draw it and keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the 
inside well, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. Cut 
the neck off close to the back, but leave enough of the crop 
skin to turn over. Break the leg bone close below the 
knee; draw out the sinews from the thighs, and flatten the 
breast-bone to make it look plump. Stuff with the force- 
meat given below; fasten the neck with a skewer over to 
the back. Run a skewer through the pinion and thigh of 
oné side through to the pinion and thigh on the other side, 
and press the legs as much as possible between the breast 
and side bones. Put the liver under one pinion, and the 
gizzard under the other. Pass a string over the back of the 
bird. Catch it over the points of the skewers. Tie it in the 
céntre of the back. ‘Truss the turkey very firmly; next put 
a shoot of buttered paper on the breast and put it down to a 
good fire, and keep it well basted the whole time of cooking. 
About a quarter'of an hour before it is done; remove the 
paper, slightly flour the turkey, and baste with a little 
butter melted on the basting-ladle. When of a nice brown, 
serve with a tureen of brown gravy, and another of bread 
sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take about two hours 
and a-half; a larger turkey about three hours or more. 

Steak end Oysters —Take one pound of roast rump. steak, 
without any fat, put in an oval dish a dozen and a-half of 
oysters (taking care.to take out the hard part and beard) 
with the liquor from the dyster to cover them, put the steak 
on them, cover the top of the'steak with two.onions cut in 
the thinnest possible manner, put another dish inverted 
over the steak, and then put a paste round the edge of both 
dishes, put this into a gentle oven for an hour. Reverse the 
dishes for five minutes, then take off the dish which was 
originally at the top, and sérve. 

Stuffing for Roast Terkey.—Chop half-pound lean and half- 
pound fat pork very finely, and mix with them four ounces 
bfead ‘crumbs, a large teaspoon’ of minced sage, a blade of 
powdered mace, ‘and salt and pepper to taste. Mix with an 
egg. Sansage-meat may be used in place of the pork, and 
may be flavored with lemon peel and sweet herbs, according 
to taste 

DESSERTS. 

German Pancakes.—To the whites of six and the yolks of 

twelve fresh eggs, add, by degrees, three quarters of a pound 








powdered white sugar, one quart lukewarm milk, half- 
pound: butter, melted and nearly cold, @ little good yeast, 
and ‘a wine-glassful of brandy ; mix these ingredients well 
together, and stir in as much flour as will bring it to a stiff 
batter. Let it stand covered beside the fire for half an hour; 
Toll it out; cut into oblong or square pieces; put some jam 
or inarmalede over these, double them, and after they have 
stood for twenty minutes ‘near the fire, fry them of a good 
color, covered in boiling lard, so that ‘you have not to turn 
them ; sift powdered sugar over them, and serve. 

‘Portslade Apple Pudding—Pare and core half a dozen good 
apples, and boil them fn as‘ little water as will cook them; 
reduce the fruit to a pulp; add the juice of one lemon and 
about a quarter of ita grated rind, and half a teaspoonful of 
fresh powdered ginger. Next, make a mixture of four well- 
beaten eggs with quarter-pound butter, warmed to fluidity, 
and six ounces bread crumbs; moist sugar to taste—say four 
ounces—and a good deal of nutmeg. Lastly, blend all 
together, and put into a dish which has been buttered, and 
spread over with bread crumbs; then bake for one hour, 


.$ To.serve, turn out of the dish and dust with white sugar. 


. Empress Rice.—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk; with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla; when quite done put it into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when.cold mix it with the rice. Beat up to a 
froth a gill of cream, with some sugar and a pinch of isin- 
glass dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard; fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
it on ice. When moderately iced turn it out on a dish, and 
serve. 

Swiss Pudding.—Put layers of crumbs and sliced apples 
with sugar between, till the dish is quite full; let the 
crumbs be the uppermost layer; then pour butter melted 
over, and bake it. Or butter a dish, strew bread crumbs 
thickly over it, add apples, raspberries, or any fruit, sweet- 
ened, alternately with bread crumbs, until the dish is full; 
then pour melted butter, or rather small lumps of butter, 
over the top, and bake. 

CAKES. 

Fine Honey Cakes.—Mix a quart’of strained honey with 
half-pound powdered white sugar, and -half-pound fresh 
butter, and theajuice of two oranges or lemons. Warm 
these ingredients slightly, just enongh to soften the butter. 
Then stir the mixture very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. 
Mix in gradually two pounds or less of sifted flour. Make 
it into a dough, just stiff enough to roll out easily. Beat it 
well all over with a rolling-pin. Then roll it out into a 
large sheet, half an inch thick ; cut it into round cakes with 
the top of a tumbler dipped frequently in flour, lay them in 
shallow tin pans slightly buttered, and bake them well. 

Plum Cake—Three quarters of a pound flour, quarter- 
pound sugar, quarter-pound ‘currants, raisins, or a mixture 
of both, two eggs, and one ounceof candied peel, half a gill 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of baking powder, and a pinch 
of salt. Stir the salt-and baking powder into the flour, rub 
in the butter, which should be previously cut up small, 
then mix well the sugar, the currants cleaned, the raisins 
stoned, the peel chopped small. Stir in the eggs beaten up, 
and add sufficient milk to’ mix the cake; butter a cake 
mould, and bake about an hour im a moderate oven. 

Sponge Cake —Take of powdered lump sugar the weight 
of six eggs in their shells,.and take half that weight of 
potato flour; separate the whites from the yolks of the eggs, 
beat up the latter with the sugar;adding the grated rind of 
one lemon. Whisk the whites'to@ stiff froth, mix tho two 
together, and incorporate the potato flour with the mixture, 
quickly and effectually, beating it all the time with the egg 
whisk. Pour the mixture in a buttered mould, and bake it 
in the oven until done. When cold turn it out and trim it 
to make it stand even. 
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' Bahnocks (Oatnieat)—Put a handful of Scotch oatmeal ina 
basin with a little butter (or clarified dripping), and a pinch 
“of salt; imix it into & paste with a little ‘cold water, beat‘and 
knead it well, then roll it‘out to one-eighth of an inch, bake 
on a girdle over a brigat fire on both ‘sides until browned 
and quite crisp. ' 


MISORLLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 








anid so placed that they do not touch each other. “Dora” 






they will not keep. The salt should quite cover them. 







meat, and let it cooolin a-mould, 
SANITARY. 








water. 















To Keep Eogs.—Eggs will keep for months, if they are 
simply placed in a box of salt, the small end downwards, 


should be careful to select only those eggs which are quite 
fresh, for if the hen has sat upon them for a few hours only 


Patti Veal.—Take a knuckle of veal, cover with water, and 
boil two hours; take ont the meat, chop it, strain the liquor 
and season with popper, salt, and sage; pour it over. the 


Burns, Scalds and Their Treatment.—Mix common kitchen 
whiting with sweet oil, or, if sweet oil is not at hand, with 
Plaster the whole of the burn and some inches 
beyond it all round with the above, after mixing it to the 

y of paste, and lay it on an eighth, or 


arranged ‘in scarf drapery. The jacket is long, double- 
breasted, and close-fitting, with collar, cuffs and muff of 
black fox fur. Dark blue plush hat. 

Fig. 1:1.—Skatine-Deess or EmeraLp-Green VELVETEER, 
The flounce is kilt-plaited. The long polonaise overdress 
is trimmed with a band of beaver fur.’ The hat is of green 
velveteen, with a band of the fur. 

Fig, rv.—Boy's Suit or Biack VeLveTzEN. The over- 
jacket and cap are trimmed with gray Astrakan. 

Fig. v.—WaLxk1ne-Dress or Brown Hanit Crorn.. The 
back is slightly draped.’ The front has a simulated over- 
dress, which, as well as the bottom, is trimmed with # broad 
band of dark brown velvet, Close-fitting jacket; with 
pockets; collar and cuffs of the brown velvet. Brown velvet 
toque, with a bright-colored wing. 

Fig, vi.—CargiaGE og Visitina-Dress or Brown Site. 
The bottom of the train is edged with two‘narrow knife- 
plaited ruffles. The upper drapery has a wider knife- 
plaiting, and the front is covered with knife-plaited ruffles, 
The dolman-shaped cloak is of brown cloth, trimmed down 
the back with a rich gimp, and around thé collar, bottom, 
and wide, square sleeves, with brown fur. Long loops of 
ribbon also ornament thé dluak.’ Dark brown velvet bonnet, 
with short, curling plumes, 










or rather more, of an inch in thickness. It acts like a 
charm; the most agonizing pain is in a few minutes stilled. 


Fras. vil. aND vi1—Demi-Lone Hovst-Dress or’ Grn- 







burn a very bad one, sleep soundly. 





Take care to keep the mixture moist by the application 
from time to time of fresh oil or fresh water, and at night 
wrap the whole part affected in gutta-percha or flannel, to 
keep the moisture from evaporating. The patient will in 
all probability, unless the flesh be much injured and the 


p’arme Bivge Cashmere, trimmed with satin to match. 
The open casaquin has large revers, and fastens at the 
waist with three buttons. The waistcoat is pale blue and 
white brocade. The skirt, terminating with a deep kilting, 
is trimmed with a satin band, The second skirt forms 
upright plaits at the side, which are fastened in the centre 
with a cluster of satin loops. At the back, two large buttons 


To Stop Bleeding at the Nose,—It is worth while to know 
how to stop the bleeding from the nose when it becomes ex- 
cessive. If the finger is pressed firmly upon the little artery 
which supplies blood to the side of the face affected the 
result is accomplished. Two small arteries branching up 
from the main arteries on each side of the neck, and passing 
over the outside of the jaw-bone, supply the face with blood. 
If the nose bleeds from the right nostril, for example, pass 
the finger along the edge of the right jaw till the beating of 
the artery is felt. Press hard upon it, and the’ bleeding 
will cease. Continue the pressure five minutes, until the 
ruptured vessels in the nose have time to contract. 

Oure for Sore Throat,—Mix quarter-ounce saltpetre, finely 
pulverized, with three ounces pure honey. Dilute it with 
vinegar, and use it as a gargle. Or take a small teaspoon- 
ful of it into the mouth occasionally, and let it dissolve 
slowly. 

Tender. Feet-—The following is said to be a remedy for 
tender feet: one tablespoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved 
in a half-pint of cold water. The fect are to be sponged 
with the solution night and morning. 
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Fig, 1—CarriaGE on Visittng-Dress or Dark Rep Six. 
The front has a deep kilted ruffie, with a short train at the 
back, A plaited drapery, trimmed with embroidery, and 
edged with fringe, extends from the sides, and falls low in 
front. The deep basque-jacket is made of the silk and a 
cashmere, richly brocaded in bluish-gray and brownish-red 
‘eolors. A shirring of the silk, trimmed with fringe, is on 
the sides of the jacket. The upper part, about the shoulders 
and bust, is made to look as if it was 4 short jacket worn 
over the other, and is trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of 
bluish-gray plush, lined with dark red plush, and tri d 


fasten the loops that ornament the basque. 


The lower part 
of the skirt is kilted, and the upper is draped. 

Figs, 1x. anp x.—Dotman Cioak ror Winter, back and 
front. This is the wrap fur which we give, sent out with 
this number, a full-sized pattern, in a SuprLemEnt. For 
description in full see page 461. , 

Fig. x1.——Wa.xine-Dress or Dautta-Cotonep Camen’s 
Hain. The bottom is trimmed with a kilt-plaiting; above 
this is a drapery of the camel's hair, then » width of brocaded 
satin in several, shades of purple, from dark dahlia to 
heliotrope color. Above this agein is a plaiting of the 
camel's hair, then a drapery of the same, and the whole is 
ornamented with cords and tassels, The basque-jacket is of 
the camel's hair; the vest, cuffs and collar of brocade. 
Bonnet of dahlia-colored plush, trimmed with a feather 
shaded from dark. to light purple, 

Fie, x11.—New Sryvuz' Wrap, dolman-shaped, of brown 
cloth, striped with a darker shade, The collar is of brown 
silk, and the hood:is lined with the same. The wide sleeves 
are piped with brown silk cording. Hat of the darker 
shade of brown, with feather shaded from dark to lighter 
brown. ‘ 

Fig. x1n1—Heap-Dress or Licut YeLttow Roses, Mrxep 
Wirn Civsrers or Horry, The hair is’ much waved, and 
arranged carelessly at:the back. A cold braid is worn 
across the front of the head. 

Fie: x1v.—Hover-Dress or Biack 81x. Bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with a kilt-plaiting. The double apron- 
front is edged with black bias velvet. The paniers are 
trimmed with fringe, and the back is draped in two puffs. 
The basque i¢ double-breasted, and has a plastron front of 
shirred black satin, The collar‘is black velvet. 

Fie. xv.—New Strix Waar or Gray Crorn, The skirt 
is laid in kilt-plaitings. The large cape is cut to fit the 

thing like a dolman; has a seam down the 





with « bird and long plume. 
Fie: 1i.—Sxarinc-Cosrume or Dark Bivr Rissep Prvsn. 
The bottom ef the skirt is kilt-plaited, the upper part: 








arms, 
middle of the back, which orens half-way up to the waist, 
and has a collar of black velvet: Black beaver hat, with 
gray feather, 
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- Fre. xvi—Fiorat Conanerte..; Thiapretty addition to 
i ® Young lady’s toilette, if the dreas is low in the neck, or is 
made very open in front, is fastened at the back, and 
_Sonsists of an upright row of lace, which. is fulled on to a 
puffed band of silk, of the color of the dress, an inch and a- 
quarter in depth. From. this band a collar of poppies on 
peng wn ger aen a deepest portion falling over the 


flowers weglt uke «baal ele, dad be opichly 


becoming to @ person with a thin neck. 


Fie. xvi—Fratuen Har vor A Youxg Grrt, and can be 
made, with feathers of any dark shade, while the wing at 
. the side is of a bright metallic hue. 

‘Pro. vii Tie Leon's Wie op FonserDiauy Piven ; 
See ne Sage. 


Fro. xrx—Lapy's Har of Guay Braver’ Frown, with 
black beaver crown: tant ea h went 
ate of jet’ ; 


; GrxenaL Remanxs.—Since the days when Titian and 
Tintoretto painted, we think nothing more gorgeons has 
been. seen, than the materials now in use for elaborate 
tollettes. ‘The brocaded velvets and satins, the gold em- 
broidered camel's hair, and silks, surpass all powers of 


description, In velvets large clusters of hazel nuts, cherries, $' 


carnations, thlips, roses, etc., may be seen, standing ott like 
carved work. The satins are brocaded in clusters éf Ilacs, 
poppies, morning-glories, or dozens of other flowers; but 
“usually in the same color, though of different shade from 
‘the ground work. We. say usually, but the single color is 
‘ not universal, as some of tho most, elegant are of différent 
colors, as ef small san-flowers in dull yellow, with brown 


velvet centres, on black, or brown velvet. ‘This cost $20.00 3" 


per yard; ‘or trails of exquisite pink and bine mornitig- 
glories, on ® peach-colored satin, at $7.50 per yard. Or soft 
Marshal Nell Toses, thé yellow lying ‘softly’ on’ a black, 
“brown, or amethyst ground. “A black ‘cashmere, covered 
“ with’ Yoses, woven fh ‘gold ‘threads, at’ $30.00 per yard. ‘But 
such stuffs are hazardous in the hands of the uninitiated. 
They ‘must be most carefully employed; or they become 
“ynigar. They are used ‘principally as trimmings, trains, 
draperies, etc, Wheti‘nearly the Whole costume is made of 
them, it must be of the vety simplest miaice. But we are 
happy t» say that, for ordinary wear, and ordinary purses, 
much cheaper and ‘plainer materials are to be found in the 
' greatest abundance. Quiet silks, cashmeres, and camel’s 
hairs, in all the hew colors, are in profusion, either plain, or, 
in the ‘case of the'silke, brocaded in some quict style’ that 
anyone can wear. There. are ‘also innumerable ‘brochéd 
) woolen: goods,’ for jackets, ‘bedices; or the trimming of 
' Gresses. Plaids are revived for trimmings, the handkerchief 
costumes, in Woolen goods, being quite fashionable. Only 
tall, slender persons should purchase these. Dark green.as 
well as brick-ved, and the many shades of purple, .dre all 
popular. Soft, light woolen material, such as albatross 
cloth, nun’s veiling, and fihe camel's hair, is much used in 
combination with ‘silk, and éven satin for evening: dresses, 
especially for young ladies. But the general style of 
making dresses is unchanged, the. mo@ifications are numer- 
ous, howevér, to suit all tastes. ‘We, cannot too often 
reiterate, that never was there a time when @ woman could 
dress 0 much as she pleased, and never before could an old 
wardrobe be made over imto a most fashionable) new one. 
For the street, short dresses, and for the house, long dresses 
are the rule. As we said, last mowth,.small foweures are 
beginning to reappear, to give the dress « little fullness 
below tho walsh and. Gly sany seagD SNE creda, 0 
even a hoop, in time, 
The fashion of wearing, waists different.from the skirts.of 
Aregees is still liked, as in this way:an old skinf can be 


Plain, or limited number of dresses, that the varieties are 
very great. 

‘Wraps are worn much longer than they were some years 
2g0, also looser, if. made as a.wrap only; but jackets are 
generally tight-fitting, though even here personal taste 
may dictate the style. For the wraps, plush, satin, 
Sicilienne silk and cashmere, as ‘yell as cloth is used. Some 
of the most expensive are lined throughout with bright- 
olored plush, figured and ‘striped’ silks; or satins in gay 
colors, It will be seen’ that the’ sombré hues, so long the 
only correct thing, are no longer quite #0 fashionable; but 
they are much safer, with a small wardrobe. Many 
carriage-Wraps and opera-cloaks are mnade of the expensive 
materials, such as camel's hair wrought with gold, brocaded 
Velvets, etc., which we have described. 

Bonnets and hats are. still worn according to the fancy, 
though some 'of the newest’bonnets are a little larger than 
those of the Summer. The prwrerten - frorit'as a rule, 
rather than back, and all sorts:of, materials are used as 
gernitore... The most stylish are simply trimmed, but many 
are very elaborate. Plush and beaver bonnets and hats 
are very popular. 


especially *” 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1.—Ginu's Coat or Brown German Vetver. It is 
made rather close-fitting, ahd is trimmed ‘around the 
bottom with a broad ‘band of brown fur;' ‘The ‘cuffs, collar 
and edges of the muff are of the same fur. The coat is 
fastened down the ‘front with large buttons and cords, 
Dark brown beaver hat, with thiek, curled ‘feather. 

Fie. m.—Boy'’s Sorr. Dark cloth knickerbockers, and 
gray overcoat. Dark cloth hat. 

Fig. 111.—Smaut Box’s Surr. The under-dress is of fawn- 
colored cloth, and is worn with « close-fitting jacket. The 
overcoat is of the same cloth, warmly wadded. It is cut 
away ,at the. bottom in front, and the cnfis, collar and 
pockets are trimmed with. brown velvet. Brown velvet cap, 
with a border of Astracan fur, 

Fig. rv.—Grav’s Hat or Gray RATER trimmed with 
gray satin ribbon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENOY. 
After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
Everything is purchased, with taste omd discretion, by an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates, Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes’ Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Onffits, Infants’ Weard- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, eic. 
Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacke, ulsters, and wnderwecr, 
by sending: bust and tomist meagure, length of skirt in front, 
and giving general directions as to material and color, will be 
prompfly attended to. 
The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their 
orders to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the 
large number who have been served since it has been established, 
in the saving of money, time, and trouble. 
Samples furnished, only, on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars, 
containing full particulars, will besent free,to any one writing 
for them. Address all communications to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P..0. Bow 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eats ceietanng, get a Post- Office order, or a.draft on Phila- 
Partie, ar: Bien : Honk; Base connote, Opn cry” 





. utilized. The fichus, jabots of lace, etc., add ¢o much. to 


your letter. 





“ADO RNETSE METS. 
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| cHGAGO 
CTA aL 
Like the prophet {fi his own country fs he who, without 
proper credentials, seeks the confidence of others. Not 
only ts this threlq@pe sotially and politically; but in buatwess 
everyWhere. A certificate as to character and worth, is 
somefitig we tday AlLGnd uso for some time ia lifé,) “Ty 
- _ Among business men, a pepular mode of bringing thelr 
ipbids to 'thh PaVorablo“hoti¢e of the pabils by aid of the 
press, is. that ofpuplishing testimonials, iple, | Htig fibt the inten, | wend’ 
Yon of this article to dwell upon the possible unauthenticlty 
of such statements, That announcements of this kind are 
frequently the subject of doubt and ridicule every reader of 
newspapers probably knows. The testimonials Prom 
by producers 9f-#o-called “ patent !br~ 
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theip-genuineness.__- 


i clas “ole Wada on: Micesiah CDS 


tions, have ‘Been mjellly open to sneering ioe 


ao TEMES. 


A AD 


hOB ig One of my men in thes rank 


once buried under a pile of coal— 


ornchveh tieenghAGl hen wi 
was veryy/ I but aye ap 
ee ae oe tnly @ gbod thing.” 


’ ana ore to‘this oil as a.remedy 
pein tho aflments eqttine friends.-the ‘writer next 


ed Hie way thshopiof Mr/C.Grobel, at 

542 Canal street.” whs just imparting a scientific 

curve to.@ Slowing. oe} of spot inet: Et a man of 
news entered. ~ “ 

In answer to questions, Mr, Grobel stated that he had 


‘ bought horse very cheap by reason of a severe lameness of 


p ib theetife gant.sdinenses, hich, as is well 
‘to Tiere was almost 
9 eee had 


Ba ie iehpes-orho apres. of) 


remarks would apply to the claims of an article which hag | © 
been placed before the public eye, indorsed, ae.it is claimed, tite 
TRO eee ire Ame tS 


was first paidto ‘Gymnasium connected with the Chicago | 
Atheneom, ¥ which, with a single execption,—in San Frah- 
cisco,—As.claimed to he the best equipped institution of the 
kind in this country. Professor 0.0. Dupleasis, the instruc- | 
tor of gymnastics, stated that it gave him please to aay | 
that the St. Jacobs Of avaé'nsed ia 
they knew ‘ 
and muscles, sprains, swellings, stiffness, bruises, blisters, 
ete.} that-both the professionals.and amateurs had found it 
4q true and trusted friend.” ‘The professor hed alto seen 
the happiest results from the use of the oif in cases of rhou- 
matiiin and siutlar complatita, and ended by saylingt ‘9 We 
recommend ft, most warmly. The: reliefit gives te regiark- | 
able.” 


a tb ste gat cles living! on the South side 
knows this gentleman, who has been a resident of Chicago 
for.twenty years. His establishment,“ The Palace Market,” 
Nos..104, 106-and.108 Twenty-second street, is probably the 
fibest of it. kind in the city, agd nog ng itd-cais-" 
tomers most © tho/ aristocratic families of that section of 


tapnce tyavstrsning| 
DAM ever tried, far*soreness of the limbs | 


h as 


3)and fond no 


was visited at his private office venue. Mr. 
Hesing manifested a little reluctance to ng his name 
appbét in this connection, butaistls reficetign 60 hinvown 
part;and persuasion on the part of:the visitor convinced 
him’ that {t would be for the, godd Uf the suffering to let his 
experience with St. Jacdbs Oil be"kndwn. Hegaid: “In the 
standin - Seal in alighting, frobi: 4 buggy, Lislipped, fell 
ed may Ieft anklexo Ther tmrt one; : 

hoy ed, x ih unable to “walk at alt. 27 ane 4 bottla of 
St. Jacobs Oil, and applied: elle t imme- 
diately. a ib ‘Revere i ary rT sustained by 
the accid ‘ k a little,and in four days 
by reasén of con ved application, en” and swelling 
ted nothing 


mt Germans, 


attdcndant'tipon tle sprain were 


es ttribnte the Gyre solely ve i 
ha used ithin‘my fami ber of w 
for » long ti fferer fi patism, 





Qhicage.. Mr. Mary expressed himself wpon the’ Well 
subject” as follows: “ 1 have spent over $2; to cure my 
vot shennan. “Two botttes of St, Sacobd Oil agcpm= 
what all the medical trod tment faited to'bring about, |' 
‘it\aen igreatér discovery than électticity. It isa 
the. face, and I am very glad to have.thits‘|' 
ing to dts rémarkable eMeacy, T éan-! 
Diy of lh and T swould-bq 
ictad did ‘pot lift thy ew f 
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ne een tee 
to those 


pation so predisposes them to —- o aff D 


NIP Se 


pide there.is no lait of men in the city whose camp : 


ng /She was cared ; 
|) andin fact, have seen the med 
prof enses. among my friends, and hy 


*” Mr, George Barney, ft 

peaciginne commission, nto 
than Roats feahh said that” 

fics Yih etarehinteh yee >a Id teed msn 

edies in vain. St. Jacobs Oil is the only ‘thing that brought 

morereromry ion He stated that 





“L, have’ used St: Jaodbe Dit ii @: siadhiabaamnatahoms 
matism ieartavic pe eau trn! to 'give perfect 


r @nd it ware uni- 


etn wie nthe in theod little bottles 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
m= CASHMERE .BOUQUET 

‘| . TOILET SOAP?,_ 

WO) i “The. tisieolty and exceptional ‘strength 
“== of. its, perfume are the peculiar. fascina- 


tions’ of ‘this ‘luxurious’ article, which has acquired 


popularity: unequaled’ Hy any, Ce abd igi of home 
‘or frome matiifacture. bib ei 






































these bogus oe oe 
re alain analy 
‘ or peste penlenly oo remnsol pele nme 


Bet eee et Weleda and no 
HOLMAN PAD’ CO., tari as is 


TRADEMARE. P.O, Rox2112, 94 Willan Be, B Fo went OR, ubemner et 


“CENTS FOR v 


Enclose two'threesent; stamps with he ye: address and 
we will return you by’ mail three, pagans 

suitable for cathe oes 130i ip ches, 1 ag wsh aos 
hk Bua 1 on Engraving, 1 Photo Plate, samples of our, 


cents imtany store. Address, HUNTER 
& Tar Ast nt Bente, 10. Astor Place, New York. Et 


D OLD DAYS K S WERE MADE TO CUT. 


Now-e-days the are made to 











































MAHER & GROSH, 


$08 Monroe Street, 


Toledo, Ohio. 

Offer ‘ou the old-fashioned 
* *hanid- KEnffe, madé from 
a : Razor and skakia tee 
. Th exact fixe of our stron two-blade, ebon handle knife, sent 

es, $1: Wehere good one bind for 38 cen extra . one ee Oe adore ites light 

two-blade, 50 cents, Owr best heavy two-tlade tested 
salma 4 Gents fine three-binde, ebony, $1; ivory, I) ‘pearl, nan 
a in ealers, 

‘Ladies’ scissors, razor steel, five inch, 50 cents, Every pair warranted, 




























